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FRAMES 


tion for quick assembly 
your own bee yard. 


NAILLESS TOPBAR 
FRAME 


DADANT’S ROT- 
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service to all equipment. 


BOTTOMS 


“LEV-L-DRAIN”™ 
BOTTOM BOARD 





drainage. 


Be sure to write if y 
Prices reduced on many items. 


DADANT BRANCHES 


INSULATING AND 
VENTILATING COVER 


Conserves winter heat, reduces 
summer hive temperatures. 


NAILLESS TOPBAR 


right in 


THE LEV-L-DRAIN 


permits the hive to stand straight 
on any terrain, yet provides complete 
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Combined with Gilt-4-Edge Founda- 


of all exposed parts, adds years of 
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Chrysler’ s Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 

i wrtterkile 
ueen 

i Excluder | 


sl 


on the market 


@ Accurate spacing 
@ Allows maximum bee passage 
@ Better ventilation 
@ More honey production 
@ No wood. No burr combs 
@ No sharp edges to injure bees 
@ So durably made that it is permanent- 
ly queen excluding and will last a 
life time. 
We manufacture a full line of Bee Sup- 


Order from our dealers or direct 
from our factory. Canadian-made goods 
are cheaper. No duty. Send for our price 
list. Always in the market for beeswax. 
Cash or trade. 


W. A. Chrysler & Son 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
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and grow bigger every year. 


For 
Rest 
Goods in MICHIGAN 
It’s 
Prairie View Honey Co. 
2 Blocks from the Expressway 


Now Open to All Points 
North and West 


“Everything for 
the Beekeeper” 
and plenty of FREE parking 
for CASH-and-CARRY 
CUSTOMERS 
HONEY and BEESWAX 
bought or traded 
for supplies 
Mail Orders Handled Promptly 
PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 
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COMPLETE SERVICE 


for 


New York State 
and Eastern Beekeepers 


from 
M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


(Formerly A. 1. Root Co., of Syracuse ) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


* Root QUALITY Bee Supplies 
to help you get more honey 

* A complete line of Glass and 
Tin Containers 

* A ready market for your Hon- 
ey and Beeswax at top prices 








* Rendering service for your old 
combs and cappings 


A postal card request will bring you Root’s 
complete catalog and our container price list. 
Orders shipped promptly. Reasonable prices. 
Send sample of honey, advising how much 
you have. Shipping tags for honey, wax, 
combs and cappings sent on request. 


M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


219 Washington Square 
at 1612 N. Salina Street 
Syracuse 8, New York 
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When ordering 


your 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Remember 


The August Lotz Co. 


Manufacturers 
& 
Jobbers 
of 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Boyd - - - Wisconsin 
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=) DO YOU KNOW? 


We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 
Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over or- 
dinary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 
1958 catalog for complete information. We are always in the market for 
beeswax, cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 





























always agree with 
him. 


creamed honey packs in the retail gro- 
cery stores of two small towns, three 


rs A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
N * 
| Use the MASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. 
es Heavy duty thermostat. Quick adjustment. 
Us by uncappers all over the world. 
os Price $15.00 See your Dealer 
; HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 
n- : 2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 
7 1 [eseesesn r 
ot’s 
list. 
woh ® e 
«| | Bee Lines to the Editor 
Doesn’t Agree the big packers in the small centers of 
With Propolis Pete population, of from two or three hun- 
“I always read dred people or less, and up to about 
—_ with interest ‘Live twenty thousand, and sitting on his ‘fan- 
et and Learn’ by _ ny’ once the operation *Producer-Pack- 
Propolis Pete, al- er to Retailer’ is well established. 
though I do not “We have two liquid and three 
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“There are three 
points in ‘Live and 
Learn’, February 1958 issue of Glean- 
ings, page 95 that I disagree with very 
strongly. 

|. The theory that competition from 
syrups and other honeys is a hin- 
drance to our sales. 

That retail grocery stores are not 
a satisfactory outlet for the small 
producer. 

3. That a person cannot sit on his 
‘fanny’ and wait for private sales 
at his honey house door. 

“If the day ever comes that the per 
Capita consumption of honey is doubled 
it will be by the small ‘producer-packer’ 
of say, from 20 to 300 colonies produc- 
ing from one to 20 tons of honey an- 
nually and marketing it, chiefly in the 
retail grocery stores (supermarkets) in 
competition with syrups and honeys of 


nN 
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and nine miles distant. 

“The ratio of sales is about 20 per 
cent liquid and 80 per cent creamed. 

“The liquid packs are the one and 
two pound plain widemouth honey jars 
that stack, and are attractively labeled. 
This pack sells itself. 

“The creamed honey pack consists of 
one and two pound Mono tubs (paper 
pack) and a four pound jam tin pack. 
We fill small three ounce Dixie cups 
(paper pack) with creamed honey, and 
give these to the grocery stores free of 
charge, who, in turn give them to their 
customers. This is a very effective way 
of introducing and selling creamed 
honey. 

“In serving these outlets it is of vital 
importance to keep the honey on the 
shelves all the year around. This is the 
key that unlocks the door to steadily 
increasing sales from year to year and 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Automatic Sump 


Our big new sump holds about 8 gallons on the entrance side and has a 
solid baffle so that the debris can be held there and skimmed off. The 
pump side holds about 12 gallons and they are stocked with or without 
a water jacket, in stainless and galvanized steel. Write for free catalog. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 








‘CYPRESS BEE HIVES LAST LONGER 
































cypress sorrom EE sicaecwas siee CYPRESS WOOD COVERS eae alae si00 
CYPRESS HIVE BODIES ............ 1.70 CYPRESS SHALLOW SUPERS ...... 90 
MASONITE INNER COVERS ......... .63 METAL COVERS | 
CYPRESS DEEP SHALLOW SUPERS ... 1.20 WITH INNER COVERS ............ 2.3% 
WRITE FOR FREE 1959 CATALOG 
MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. Burgaw, North Carolina 
H. H. JEPSON CO. — 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 
for over 50 years. 
Boston Stock — Root Prices 
‘+, J 
6-MONTH 
AUTOMATIC % SAVINGS 
RENEWAL CERTIFICATES 
THE DEPT. G 
SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK 4.2%" S,,. 
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S WE ENTER the New Year I find 
that retail prices appearing in stores 


3throughout the country are much the 


same. And to summarize this picture 
for you, here are the facts as reported 
io me _ here: 

Liquid Retail Honey Prices 


. 


Size of Jar Price 
'’2 pound 22¢ 
| pound 37¢ 
2 pound 69¢ 
3 pound 89¢ 
4 pound $1.19 to $1.23 
5 pound $1.43 
10 pound $2.25 to $2.60 
12 oz. plastic dispenser 39¢ 


While most prices have remained the 
ime, the one pound jar has weakened 
ightly as has the five pound container. 
\ithough prices vary, these two sizes 
re showing some decline. Going into 
ie new year it would appear that bees- 
ax stocks seem quite adequate to care 
rr demand. 

Lots of interesting marketing helps 
ive come to my attention during the 
ist few days and they are of sufficient 


lerest to warrant the attention of 
leanings readers. 
All readers will find the new API- 


RY RECORD of value. 
EBRUARY, 1959 
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Mouthly HONEY Resort 






WALTER BARTH 
Field Editor 
San Antonio, Texas 


before me now which is available free 
from the Agricultural Extension Service 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana. Here is a book that will help to 
determine those honey operating ex- 
penses. Just a three cent postcard 
should bring the manual to you 
“pronto”. 

Then there is the new free booklet 
called “Honey” that is available from 
the Bulletin Office, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, New 
York. Just a simple postcard will bring 
all this valuable information on honey, 
and what is more important, honey 
packaging costs. Information on food 
value, production in major honey pro- 
ducing states, and data on exports and 
imports of honey are only a few of the 
interesting items in this booklet. Be 
sure to send for your free copy now. 

Only this week I received a copy of 
USDA Agricultural Handbook No. 157 
that gives information on the different 
grades of honey and sugar products. A 
free copy is available from the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, Marketing In- 
formation Division, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

A new honey item has come to my 
attention this past month with the spe- 
cial Christmas displays. It consists of 
liquor bottles packed with honey from 
the Tropical Blossom Honey Co. in 
Edgewater, Florida. The promotion 
material reads as follows: “These OLD 
CROAK and SUDDEN DISCOM- 
FORT bottles, that paraphrase the la- 
bels of two familiar brands of liquor, 
are strickly for fun, but the contents are 
no joke... pure, top-quality honey that 
is wonderful with pancakes, waffles or 
hot biscuits. Each bottle holds 4/5 
pint. A gift that is good for laughs... 
and good eating.” Sells for $1.75 each 
or two for $3.25. 
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BEE LINES TO THE EDITOR 


(Continued from page 67) 


it cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

“In this way the two towns and sur- 
rounding districts have become thor- 
oughly acquainted with our honey. 
Consequently a number of customers 
have started coming to our apiary to 
buy in larger quantities. This is where 
we have built up a good trade in the 
darker honeys. Some of these private 
customers will not buy the light honey 
anymore unless they have to. 

“Our policy for private sales is that 
the customer supplies his own container 
and we net 25 cents per pound on 
small quantities of honey, and for case 
lots (48 pounds) or more 22 cents per 
pound. 

“In the grocery stores our honey is 
in competition with three brands of 
the large packers, two creamed and one 
liquid and one local brand uncreamed, 
and I am safe in saying that we outsell 
two to one all four opposition brands 
combined. After deducting cost of la- 
bels and containers we clear 22 cents 
per pound on all packs except the four 
pound pack which nets us 20% cents 
a pound and undersell the big packers 
in the bargain, but not our local com- 
petitor, of course. This is our answer 
to 13 cents a pound honey. 

“My understanding is that in the 
United States, sales are about 80 per 
cent liquid and 20 per cent creamed. | 
believe a vast potential market for 
creamed honey is being neglected. 
Creamed honey is very satisfactory for 
children’s lunches etc., and liquid honey 
has its place also. Often people like 
both on the table. 

“If the creamed honey is very fine 
and not too hard, clean, and attractively 
packaged and labeled, it will be found 
to be an excellent seller. 

“It is important to realize that the 
moisture content is what controls the 
hardness or softness of creamed honey. 
For that reason the thinner honeys 
when creamed granulate soft and we 
market them in the cold weather. The 
thicker honeys granulate harder and we 
market them in the warmer weather. 

“We stand at the dawn of a great 
new day in honey production and mar- 
keting, that is, if we have enough sense 
and ‘gumption’ to boldly grasp our 
opportunities.”—C.B.H., B.C. Canada. 
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Bees Have Something 
More than Instinct 


“Mr. T. Jankowski’s ‘Do Bees 
Think?’, page 599, of the October 1958 
issue, stirred me up, and I think I owe it 
to our beloved bees to go in defense of 
their intelligence! Mr. Jankowski over- 
estimates, in my opinion, the impor- 
tance of instinct in bee-life, denying the 
bees any kind of intelligence. He as- 
serts that bees do everything automat- 
ically and don’t think. To the super- 
ficial observer it might look like that, 
but anyone living with bees for many 
years, studying them and estimating 
their actions, comes to the conclusion 
that bees must have something more 
than instinct. 

“How explain, for example, the fol- 
lowing: when you take away from a 
colony every cell of pollen they have 
stored for their brood, the next day you 
will very probably observe more bees 
than usual returning with pollen. Who 
is telling them there is need of some 
extra loads of pollen? 

“When a colony is deprived of all her 
young bees, who takes care of the 
brood? The older bees, though already 
grown and out of nurse-age, start feed- 
ing the brood. Maybe the cells won't 
be fed as lavishly, because the pharyn- 
geal glands of older bees begin to de- 
teriorate, but the job is done. 

“If bees just followed the aviomatic 
track of long-exercised habits, they 
would be incapable of doing the things 
described above. At least a certain de- 
gree of reflection and thinking is neces- 
sary, it seems to me. 

“Another case: when a colony divides 
to swarm, in each half remains about 
the same number of both young and 
old bees; who or what determines each 
single bee, whether to remain in the 
hive or to swarm? I am sure there 
could be found many other examples, 
where bees seem to think. 


“Of course, a lot of experimentation }: 


and studying has to be done yet, till 
reaching a final conclusion in this deli- 
cate matter, but it is quite safe to as- 
sume that bees are no automatic reflex- 


machines and that they are capable of ]: 
elementary thought, always within their }: 
a bee}: 
out of her environment, for example, |: 
by letting her bang against an open}: 
window pane, as the author of that ar-: 
ticle suggests, the results will be as de}; 


environment. When one takes 
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scribed by him. But this is no proof of 
anything. The bee, in the strange sur- 
roundings, completely alien to her 
world, gets out of balance and is help- 
less, because her mind is tuned to her 
world, only able to start her occasional, 
primitive thinking within it. At the 


{ same time, here lies the great difference 


between humans and animals: the form- 
er have complete self conscience and 
realize cause and effect, but the latter 
do not. But this does not contradict 
the assumption that animals (especially 
the higher developed social insects, 
some mammals) do have some, though 
lower, kind of intelligence, such as ob- 
served in bees. Instinct with its inherit- 
ed, rigid customs remains the basis of 
their life (incidentally, instinct still 
plays an important role even in human 
life), it is of great help and necessity to 
them, but it does not rule them blindly 
and exclusively. 

“Mr. Jankowski takes it for granted 
that the bees never need to go through 
various stages of progress till reaching 
their actual complex society, but that 
this society suddenly went into being 
and never experimented any change. 
Now, this is a highly unsustainable 
viewpoint, which completely ignores 
Darwin’s laws of the natural evolution 
f species. According to these scien- 
lifically approved laws, every complex 
animal and vegetable organism has de- 
veloped from simpler organisms and 
these from still simpler ones, through 
nillions of years of natural selection 
ind perfectioning. 


Quality Bee Supplies 


Market for your Honey 


1909 East 4th Street 
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OUR MOTTO 
“ Everything for the Beekeeper ” 
Rendering Plant 


Drop us a card so that you will be sure and 
get one of our new 1959 Bee Supply Catalogs. 


Wally’s Bee Enterprise, Inc. 


“It is much more accurate to assume 
that the bee originally was a simple, 
lonely living insect; but slowly some 
progress was made by realizing that 
unity makes strength and so it went on 
improving till attaining the perfect so- 
ciety they are today. The idea of mu- 
tual cooperation possibly was born un- 
der the force of something that threat- 
ened their very existence. After reach- 
ing a stage where there was no possi- 
bility for them to improve still more, 
because they were already perfect, they 
remained in it, following the same 
well proved laws and habits for millions 
and millions of years. Today, within 
their environment their society proves 
to be as good and efficient as it was 70 
million years ago, so why change? But 
I am convinced, that if there were an 
urgent necessity for changing and 
adapting themselves, they would realize 
it. 

“T disliked the idea, expressed by Mr. 
Jankowski, that bees were made the 
servants of man. Nothing is less true. 
Bees were created to be as free as all 
other nature’s children, but man is using 
them because of his greater intelligence. 
Bees are much more to us ‘than a sim- 
ple means of living, they are continu- 
ous sources of distraction, tickling ex- 
¢itement and never ending discoveries 
and pleasures. Keeping them is the 
most satisfying way of living to me. 
—P. Vitez, Argentina. 


[lt is more than possible that if Mr. Jankowski 
and Mr. Vitez were to sit down together and 
talk the matter over they would not be far apart 
in their thinking.—Ed. | 
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Labor Saving Devices 


Market for your Beeswax 


Sioux City, lowa 
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A PRODUCT 
OF CAREFULLY 
CONTROLLED 

CROSS BREEDING 


Hardy vigorous 3 banded 
CLOVERLINE ITALIANS 


Gentle highly productive 
CLOVERLINE CAUCASIANS 


1959 PRICES 
Choice of ITALIANS or CAUCASIANS 





Quantity Queens 2 Ib. Package 3 lb. Package 4b. Package ‘5 Ib. Package 
only with queen with queen with queen with queen 
1.9 $ 1.70 $ 4.50 $ 5.50 $ 6.50 $ 7.50 
10.49 1.60 +00 5.00 6.00 7.00 
50.99 1.55 3.85 4.85 5.85 6.85 
100 and over 1.50 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 


We sell GOOD BEES specifically developed for heavy honey production, one grade only 


CROSS BRED CLOVERLINES 


We have no disease and all our apiaries are government inspected. Certificate of Health and Direc- 


tions for Handling come with every shipment. Live delivery and complete satisfaction guaranteed. Your 
hoice of shipment via Express Collect, Parcel Post or your truck. If Parcel Post is desired, please add 
postage as indicated in the chart shown below 


PARCEL POST CHARGES 


Ship Wt Zone | G 2 Zone 3 Zone 4 Zone 5 Zone 6 
Up to 150 150 to 300 to 600 to 1,000 to 
miles 300 miles 600 miles 1,000 miles 1,400 miles 
1 ¢ 2 Ib. Pkg 8 Ib 86 95 1.08 1.26 1.47 
2 « 2 Ib. Pkg 16 Ib 1.33 1.5) 1.78 2.15 2.58 
3 2 Ib. Pkg 24 Ib 1 64 1.92 2.33 2.89 3.53 
| + 3 Ib Pkg 9 Ib 90 1.00 115 135 1.59 
2 3 Ib. Pkg 18 Ib 141 16) 1.92 2.34 2.82 
3 3 Ib. Pkg 27 Ib 1.76 2.07 2.54 3.17 3.89 


A crate of three packages of any size is the largest that can be shipped by Parcel Post. The above 
rates include both postage and required special handling stamps. For either four pound or five pound 
packages add 25 per package to 3 Ib. rates to cover additional postage. For distances greater than 
zone 6, consult your postmaster 


FOR PREFERRED DATES BOOK YOUR ORDER EARLY. 
SHIPPING SEASON FROM APRIL IST TO MAY 15TH. 


CLOVERLINE APIARIES 


P. O. Box 5126, Columbia, S. C 
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fe the goal of every beekeeper. 
PROPER = accommoda 


inno | 
tions it is very difficult to extract 


d handle your crop efficiently and to 
Paintain a high standard of cleanliness 
ling your operations. Although the 
“ cost of materials and labor may 
‘vent many side-line beekeepers trom 
Nstructing a honey house today, it 
Sat all possible the beekeeper should 
ve a proper, sanitary building to per 
fm the necessary Operations required 
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This is the west side of the building showing the entrance into the 
Extracting is 


done in this end in the upper story. 


One Man's Honey House 


lace to extract and process his honey 
top and to store his equipment should 


MARVIN W. KOSANKE 
Ripon, Wisconsin 


in the handling of the honey crop 
About two years ago | began to for- 
mulate plans for a building that | be- 
lieve to be practical for my own par 
ticular This type of building is 
suitable tor almost any beekeeper who 
may have from 75 to 200 colonies. | 
gave serious thought to building my 
honey house for quite some time be- 
cause | had decided on a two story 
building. Once such a building is con 


needs 
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This is the south end of the building, showing the unloading platform and ramp. 


structed it is difficult to alter it if you 
have made any mistakes in design or 
construction. 

To construct a two story honey house 
one should have a location on the side 
of a hill if it is possible. The reason 
for this is that you can eliminate all 
steps and stairs by having all entrances 
at ground level. Also you can eliminate 
the cost of a honey pump and utilize 
the principle of gravity flow in running 
the honey from the extractor to the fil- 
ters and tanks. 

Although I do have a very appropri- 
ate and pleasant location in my orchard, 
for a honey house I did not have 
enough slope for a ground level en- 
trance to the upper story so I had to 
construct an earthen ramp to gain a 
practical entrance to my _ extracting 
room. 

The lower floor or basement consists 
of a concrete floor and walls of con- 
crete building block. It has two win- 
dows and a door at ground level. Here 
are the settling tanks, wax melters and 
storage space for extracting and comb 
honey supers, covers, bottom boards 
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and other miscellaneous equipment. 
There is also space for storing the hon- 
ey crop. 

The upper floor is where the extract- 
ing and the cleaning and packaging of 
comb honey is done. This part of the 
building is constructed of wood and 
it also has a concrete floor with a wate 
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Laminated rafters are used fo 
additional strength and economy in 
constuction. There are six windows 
that are on hinges and a_ removable 
panel in the door with a built-in scree 
so that all may be opened for maximunt 
ventilation. The door opens into ‘ 
screened loading platform that has 

concrete floor. When the honey | 
brought in from the yards it is unloaded 
on this platform. The door to the ex 
tracting room is kept closed and if ther 
are any bees remaining in the supe 

they will leave in a short time and pa 

through the bee escapes that are place 
in the screens. The screened loadit 
platform practically excludes all hou 
flies from the extracting room. All t 
windows are screened to keep bees a 
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flies from entering the building when 
they are open. 

My extracting equipment consists of 
a radial extractor securely bolted to the 
floor with the honey gate directly over 
a pipe embedded in the concrete floor 
that continues down into the basement 
to the settling tanks. There are also an 
electric uncapping knife, capping bas- 
kets and a small drip tank to hold fresh- 
ly uncapped combs. I use a small bas- 
ket type extractor to dry out the cap- 
pings. An electric hot plate is used to 
heat water for washing, rinsing and 
scrubbing. In addition there are facili- 
ties for cleaning and packaging comb 
honey and assembling the comb honey 
supers. 

The building is practical and meets 
all the requirements for which it was 
constructed. The loading platform 
could be a little larger but it easily holds 
40 full depth supers which is ample for 
a day of extracting for one man. The 
building has good ventilation and is 
comfortable to work in even during the 
hottest days of the summer. The drain 
in the concrete floor of the upper story 
makes it very easy to keep clean when 
one is extracting. In addition, the 
concrete floor in the upper story makes 
the lower story practically a mouse, 
moth and fire proof storage for the ex- 
tracting supers and other equipment. A 
metal stack was installed on the roof 
so an oil burner can be used to provide 
heat when it becomes necessary. 

In the final analysis, a well construct- 
ed building is a definite asset to the 
beekeeper and to the industry as well. 
The appearance of a neat and skilfully 
designed building always adds to a bee- 
keeper’s stature. Furthermore, it usual- 
ly promotes interest in many consumers 
of honey and the result is an increase in 
the sales of our product. 


The capping dryer etc. in the south end of the 
building. The door leads into the loading platform. 











Our Cover 

THIS PICTURE recalls John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier’s poem, ‘Snow Bound’’, in which he 
writes,— 


“So all night long the storm roared on 
e morning broke without a sun 

And when the second morning shone 

We looked upon a world unknown 

On nothing we could call our own 

No cloud above, no earth below,— 

A universe of sky and snow !” 
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Here in the north end of the build- 
ing is the extracting equipment. 








Settling and storage tanks in the basement. 
pipe comes directly down from 


The 
the extractor. 





































































































































With her stinger solidly embedded, this worker is trying desperately to free herself. 


When It Hurts 


Many people will say that they are 
“allergic” to bee stings. But are they? 


meas WHERE I LIVE, a heavy truck 
swerved down the street, its brakes 
screeching. It jumped the curb and 
went through a store front. The truck 
driver was badly hurt and the property 
damage considerable. Officially the 
cause was listed as a bee that had en- 
tered the driver’s cab, which caused 
the trucker to lose control. The real 
cause was that the driver panicked, 
while he was swinging at the bee. Ac- 
cidents of this sort are not uncommon 
and they are 100 per cent avoidable. 
Every beekeeper knows that bee 
stings are often caused by instinctive 
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ROBERT J. WYNDHAM 
Upland, Calif. 


fear. When a bee lands on you, in nine 
out of ten cases it has not come to sting 
you. Perhaps it is tired (“My wings are 
killing me!”) and you look good as 4 
landing strip. Or maybe it is just ex- 
ploring you and it peacefully enjoys 4 
sniff. Of course, if you get frightened 
and you swing at it, it will feel threat- 
ened. Then it stings you at the cost of 
its life. 

Bees away from home are not likely 
to sting, unless they have been enraged 
before by someone. Time and again 
beekeepers are asked, “Do the bees ever 
sting you?” Often people ask me what 
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I do when bees land on me. I noncha- 
lantly flip them off, being careful not 
to pinch them. However if a bee ap- 
proaches in quick darting movements 
and swoops down like a divebomber 
while making a high-pitched noise, it 
is cross and has murder on its mind. 
Then whammo: I smash it quick with 
a sliding slap! Before a bee can sting, 
it has to curve its body, so you can see 
what it is up to. If it lands on your 
head, you are in trouble. For then it 
gets entangled in your hair, feels trap- 
ped, gets panicky and then it will give 
you the works. Never try to get a bee 
out of your hair: this is a sure way to 
get stung. Swiftly crush it between 
your fingers, then get the pieces out 
of your hair. 

If that truckdriver had only known 
that the bee in his cab was much more 
frightened than he could possibly be! 
A bee caught in a car is going through 
a dreadful experience and it has only 
one thought in mind: To Get Out! 
Moreover bees lose their aggressiveness 
when they are confined. Glass is un- 
familiar to them and you can see them 
desperately hugging the window panes 
of a car or a honey house. They think 
the light will guide them back to the 
wide Open spaces. 

So what to do, when a bee gets into 
your car? You can forget Emily Post 
and completely disregard your guest. 
That is, if you are either a_ bee- 
keeper or cold-blooded. You can be 
almost sure that it will stick to the glass. 
But if you feel uneasy, calmly pull up 
to the curb, open the doors and your 
hitchhiker is likely to leave, without 
saying so much as thank you for the 
ride. I use my stationwagon to haul 
light loads of combs. Usually a num- 
ber of stragglers hang on to the combs 
and many times I have driven my car 
with a hundred or so bees in it. Never 
have I been stung while in my car. 

Sometimes people want to know 
what to do when stung. Again this is 
simple. The bee had curved its body, 
using the leverage of its hind legs to 
push the business end of its body onto 
your skin. Then the daggersharp sting 
sank into your flesh and the rascal 
tried to get away. But the microscopic 
barbs of the sting kept it in your flesh, 
so it broke off, usually tearing the bee’s 
intestines out. By now the bee is dying 
and you think you are. The sting, with 
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poison sack attached, is all yours now. 

After it is torn off, the sting will 
continue pumping more venom into 
your system. So you have to act fast. 
Don’t attempt to pull it out: for if you 
do, you squeeze the poison sack and 
add to your misery. Just scrape it off 
with the back of your thumbnail, that’s 
all. Sure, it hurts like the dickens. But 
the sharp pain will not last longer than 
a minute, although it feels like a very 
long minute. Beekeepers have become 
immune against the swelling which fol- 
lows in most cases. But if you are a 
new beekeeper, shortly afterwards you 
may be sporting a nice little swelling, 
the size of which depends on where 
the “disaster” struck. Stings near nerve 
centers and on the face give the most 
spectacular results. But remember now: 
no cloud so dark, that has no silver 
lining. Your wife, your friends, all 
willesympathize with you. And as long 
as the swelling lasts—one or two days— 
it is a fairly good conversation piece. 
True, not as good as an operation. But 
then, look at the difference in cost! 

Dozens of you relatives and friends 
will suggest sure-fire remedies to com- 
bat the aftermath of your short, but 
mutually unhappy association with apis 
mellifera. Application of vinegar or 
raw steak are odds-on favorites. Both 
are of proven merit, provided you apply 
the vinegar to your salad and the steak 
to your palate. In earnest: once you 
remove the sting, there is nothing 
helpful you can do. The swelling is a 
normal reaction. 

Many people will say that they are 
“allergic” to bee stings. Asked why 
they think so, they reply usually that 
stings cause them bad swellings. Again, 
this is perfectly normal. However, if 
any symptoms appear in places where 
you were not stung, then it is time to 
see your doctor immediately. In rare 
cases, bee stings will cause difficulty in 
breathing, heart palpitations, red 
blotches all over the body or swelling 
of the ankles. Your doctor will give 
you a shot of adrenalin or epinephrine 
and soon you will feel as good as new. 
Bee stings can be dangerous to people 
with heart trouble. Some very rare 
cases occur, where a person is extreme- 
ly oversensitive to bee stings and “pass- 
es out”. This is serious and a fast trip 
to the hospital is indicated. Recent 
research has shown that this severe re- 
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action is not caused by the bee venom, 
but by the tiny amount of bee protein 
which comes with it. 

As a rule bee stings are harmless. 
But if bees are infuriated en masse 
after an inexperienced beekeeper has 
stirred them up or when cattle knock 
over a hive, then a dangerous situation 
exists. A few years ago a man was 
c'earing brushland in California with a 
bulldozer. He crushed a bees nest !o- 
cated in a shrub and bees by the thou- 
sands landed on him. The victim died. 
Years ago I was helping a friend taking 
off honey in a yard located on a stretch 
of brushland. When we were about to 
leave, a man walked up and staked a 
mule very close to the hives. My friend 
warned him that the mule was too close 
to the bees, pointing out that there was 
plenty of room. But the man said it 
was all right. After lunch we came 
back to take off more honey. The’ mule 
was still there, but dead! He had walk- 
ed around a hive and his tether had 
pulled it over. Then the angry bees 
had stung him to death. 

When a person other than a_ bee- 
keeper (who wears a bee veil and has 
bee gloves handy at all times) is attack- 
ed by a horde of bees, it does not make 
sense to put up a defense. For there is 
none. If there is a building in sight, 
run! And try to break all Olympic 
records. If you have no such luck, duck 
into shrubbery, head and hands first. 
If there is no shrubbery around, lie 
down on your stomach, cover up your 
head with anything you can grab, weeds 
for instance. Then hide your hands 
under your body. Wait a long time, 
till the sound as well as the fury have 
died down. 

Beekeepers have learned by the ac- 
cumulated experience of thousands of 
years, how to avoid angering the bees. 
They handle all the hive parts very 
gently, carefully avoiding fast or jerky 
movements. They know that a change 
in the weather makes bees short-temper- 
ed. They also know, that they should 
not breathe into the hives, smell of 
liquor or medicine or wear dark clothes. 
They know better than to stand in front 
of a hive and interfere with the bee traf- 
fic. Beekeepers recognize the symptoms 
of an uncoming mass attack and fore- 
stall it with smoke. As a result a bee- 
keeper does not get stung too often. 
When bees are working hard to haul 
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in nectar, they are happily preoccupied 
with their task and they are not apt to 
sting, unless provoked. 


Just as the disposition of humans 
varies widely, so the temper of one 
colony is different from another. Then, 
some days they are very gentle and 
they seem to take almost anything in 
their stride. But when a nectar flow 
suddenly gives out, they seem to be 
waiting for someone to take it out on. 
Also, different strains of bees vary in 
temperament. Unfortunately the more 
stingy strains of bees are sometimes the 
most productive. 

Beekeepers receive a curious but val- 
uable dividend from bee stings: im- 
munity from rheumatism and arthritis. 
For centuries it has been known that 
bee stings sometimes cure these afflic- 
tions. Extensive research by the late 
Dr. Bodog F. Beck of New York City 
has established that there is no case on 
record of a beekeeper suffering from 
arthritis or rheumatism. The venom is 
also extracted for injections by the med- 
ical profession. It is recognized as a 
medicine in the American Pharmaco- 
poeia, the pharmacist’s bible. 

If you inspect a bee sting after you 
have scraped it off your skin, it does 
not look very intriguing. But you would 
be surprised, if you could see this tiny 
speck under a microscope. It is 4 mas- 
terpiece of Nature’s art; a complex ap- 
paratus, mechanically the ultimate of 
efficiency. The main parts are two 
spearheads, much sharper than_ the 
finest needle, barbed along the edges. 
The whole is neatly enclosed in a 
sheath. It is flanged, grooved and pol- 
ished. It is probably more perfect than 
the best surgical instrument. 

How it does its job? When the point 
of one spearhead is in the flesh of its 
victim and the barbs have taken a hold, 
the attached muscles force the other 
spearpoint in. From then on the spear- 
heads alternate: one point holding on 
to the flesh, while the other one digs 
in deeper. The murderous little weapon 
will go on pumping venom for minutes 
after it is torn off the bee’s body, as 
if it had an existence of its own. Mus- 
cular contraction of the sting has been 
observed under the microscope 20 min- 
utes after the sting was severed from 
the bee! 

Continued on page 90) 
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MY 
HAPPIEST 
YEAR 


It is possible to be happy 
even in adversity. 


WILLIAM BEUCUS 
Cadott, Wis. 


MY HAPPIEST YEAR, as a beekeep- 
er, occurred in the late 30’s. It was 
about the middle of June that I walked 
into the home yard, expecting to see 
the bees coming in with loads of golden 
brown pollen and cargoes (if I may use 
that word) of precious nectar. But there 
was an ominous silence. -Bees were 
loafing in clusters at the entrances. I 
realized at once that we had encounter- 
ed a bad year and that the bees were 
waiting for death, from slow starvation, 
to overtake them. 

Was I depressed? No. I had foreseen 
that sooner or later a failure in the crop 
must come and that it would be wise 
to be prepared for it. The first move 
was to examine the more than 100 col- 
onies and to mark the few that were 
not in immediate danger. Happily, on 
hand were cases of honey put up in one 
pound jars. They were ideal for pour- 
ing, quickly, long thin streams of hon- 
ey along the topbars. It was a very 
great pleasure to see the bees crowd up, 
arrange themselves side by side and fill 
up. It seemed to me that they must 
realize that they were rescued. 

When all that needed it were fed, a 
trip was made to town and hundreds of 
pounds of cane sugar were ordered, As 
soon as it arrived, the work began of 
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mixing it with water, equal parts of 
each by measure. And then the fun be- 
gan! Every colony was fed until each 
had enough to last until the middle of 
August, when goldenrod would begin 
to yield. 

And then, I suppose, you sat down 
and twiddled your thumbs. Nix! In the 
evenings, I sat in the shade and studied 
the house. It had been stuccoed on 
wooden lath and the stucco had cracked 
in numerous places. It needed re-stuc- 
coing. And so I ordered 2-inch wall- 
board and covered the outsde wall with 
it. Over this was placed a layer of 
roofing and on that the metal lath. 
Didn’t you take off the old stucco? 
Naw! A feller wanted me to; and sug- 
gested that I put on shingles. But I 
thought the old stucco would insulate 
the house and make it cooler in sum- 
mer and warmer in winter. And it did. 
Well, all the preparatory work was done 
by me. I was working for myself and 
saved that much in the cost of labor. 
The re-stuccoing, which I could not do, 
was done in October when I was feed- 
ing the bees for winter. I had ordered 
another load of sugar and was very 
busy. 

But say! Hold on! Where did you 
get all the money to pay for all that 
sugar, for all that wallboard, metal lath, 
roofing etc., to say nothing of the cost 
of the labor of re-stuccoing—and you 
had to live, without income from your 
bees, for a whole year. 

I drew on my reserve fund. Where 
did you get the reserve fund? The bees 
built it up. We had cooperated. | 
guided their energy so they produced 
honey instead of splitting up and pro- 
ducing swarms. We both had a claim 
on that reserve fund because we had 
both labored to produce it. 

In November, on mild, sunshiny 
days I sometimes strolled through the 
apiary and felt a deep sense of satisfac- 
tion as I watched the bees loitering at 
the entrances, their hives heavy with 
stores in anticipation of the long cold 
winter that was imminent. And every 
time I went into the basement where 
the bees are wintered and heard the 
low contented hum of the bees, while 
the temperature outside was below zero, 
and the snow was wildly, crazily whirl- 
ing and dancing its dance of death, I 
realized that there is happiness in bee- 
keeping even in adversity. 
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Swapping experiences are (left to right) Roland Sikes, formerly of England and now of San Antonio; 


a 


eo 
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Raymond Fisher, North Little Rock, Ark.; Walter Kelley, Clarkson, Ky.; and Leslie Atkins, Waxahachie, Tex 


Advertising is the most 
ulcer-producing profession 

in the world. But there are no 
ulcers hidden in the methods 
of advertising which 

Mr. Petty advocates. 


A. B. KENNERLY 
College Station, Texas 


Texas 
Beekeepers 
Discuss 


VERY BIG business executive should 

take time off, once in his lifetime, 
to attend a state meeting of beekeepers 
—and in particular, an annual meeting 
of the Texas Beekeepers’ Association. 
He will learn a new way of life that 
will amaze him. 

[he idea was first brought home to 
me a dozen years ago by the late 4. W 
Bulay of Dayton, Texas, who was presi- 
dent at that time of the state associ 
ation. “Let’s not get in a hurry during 
this meeting,” he charged the beekeep- 
ers in his opening address, “but rather 
let’s take the time to conduct our meet- 
ing in a relaxed atmosphere and with- 
out being pushed around by the clock” 

His advice, however, was unneces- 
sary. Beekeepers naturally take thet 
time and are unhurried. Their profes- 
sion requires them to be so. Imagine a 
beekeeper searching for a queen that 
has disappeared for the moment in the 
same frantic haste of one searching the 
files for a misplaced letter. Such a 
beekeeper would soon be out of busi 
ness 

So, that’s probably why beekeepers 


in session never appear hurried. The 


Producing and Selling Honey 
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recent meeting of the Texas Beekeepers’ 
Association at one point in its program 
for an afternoon was running more 
than an hour behind schedule. No one 
seemed bothered. President Jim Petty 
found the program turned back to him 
at precisely 5 o’clock, the scheduled 
conclusion of the afternoon meeting. 


How can beekeepers live in a world 
dominated by ulcers? They’re doing 
it by sticking to their profession: the 
keeping of bees. Take the opening 
address of Jim Petty as an example. 
“It pays to advertise,” he advised the 
members. Now, advertising is the most 
ulcer-producing profession in the world. 
But there are no ulcers hidden in the 
methods of advertising which Petty ad- 
vocated. “Tell your neighbors about 
the good qualities of honey,” he urged. 
“Encourage young beekeepers to enter 
the profession to keep it alive. Assist 
| the packers in moving the honey.” 

But this doesn’t mean that the bee- 
keepers were not mindful of the selling 
problem. It showed throvgh in most 
every part of the program. It’s just 
that beekeepers, unlike most other 
groups, are calmly taking it in their 
stride. Beekeepers will always be pro- 
ducing honey and they will be selling it 
through the help of packers. 

Selling came up in the discussion of 
plans for honey houses. “Keep the hon- 
ey house clean so that visitors’ will have 
a favorable impression of the business,” 
advised T. E. Kane, a member of the 
panel discussion on honey house plans. 

Other suggestions made regarding 
construction of honey houses included 
gearing the facilities of the honey house 
to size of present and future operations. 
Primary purpose of the honey house, 
members were reminded, is for the mar- 
keting of a good quality honey. The 
house should be designed to save labor, 
fire hazards should be avoided, and the 
building designed for multiple use. In 
] addition to extracting honey, the house 
can be used for making up equipment, 
for storage of honey and for storage of 
equipment, according to experience of 
Stanley Weaver. 

The need for research on extracting 
and processing equipment was pointed 
out. This included ideas for extracting 
frames of honey without removing 
them from the supers. John Milam, a 
young beekeeper, stressed the need for 
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floor drainage and the convenience of 
hot and cold water. 

With warm, moist Texas weather pre- 
vailing during the fall months, bee- 
keepers were concerned about the prob- 
lem of fermentation. “We control fer- 
mentation by heating the honey to 130 
degrees F. for three hours,” Raymond 
Fisher of N. Little Rock, Arkansas, 
told the audience. “Raising the tem- 
perature of the honey to 155 degrees 
and cooling it down immediately (10 
minutes) will also kill fermentation 
organisms.” 

Some discussion was given to the use 
of special rooms for controlling the 
humidity. “A temperature of 80 de- 
grees and 65 per cent humidity is ideal 
for packing honey,” Fisher pointed out. 

One answer to the problem of getting 
rid of bees in supers brought in for 
extraction was the use of a panel type 
truck for hauling the supers. The 
truckload is gassed before unloading, 
to kill all of the bees remaining in the 
supers. 

“Anyone planning a honey house 
should submit the plans to the local 
health unit,” J. H. Happ reminded the 
members. “Health authorities are be- 
coming more strict regarding farm 
processing of foods, and this may save 
considerable trouble and expense in 
the future.” 

Ideas for making the honey attrac- 
tive for the retail trade were presented. 
According to Texas beekeepers, the 
day for selling honey in buckets is past. 
Honey shelves in markets are growing 
smaller as competitive products crowd 
out the honey. Keeping in mind eye 
appeal and attractive packs, should help 
honey hold its market. 

“We know that honey looks and 
tastes its best when it leaves the ex- 
tractor,” Stanley Weaver emphasized. 
“We need a system of packing that will 
give honey a long shelf life, yet retain 
its appearance and flavor. Consumers 
seem to want more polish to their hon- 
ey, but in giving it the polish, the prod- 
uct is hurt.” 

While it’s generally accepted that a 
light honey with a clover flavor sells 
best in food stores, some of the bee- 
keepers believe that an extra light am- 
ber honey is the best all-round product. 
Some believe that too much stress _ is 
being given to color, but all conceded 
that it’s difficult to sell a darker honey 
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beside a brilliant display of light honey. 
At present the best customers for the 
darker honeys seem to be the health 
food people. 

“The independent producer who 
packs his own honey is faced with the 
problem of maintaining a_ standard 
color and flavor for a year-round mar- 
ket,” Carr Smith told the members. 
Smith sells to food stores from 125 
colonies of bees. 

“The marketing situation has 
changed in the last few years,” said 
Leslie Atkins, manager for the Burleson 
packers at Waxahachie, one of the 
largest in the state. “Problem of the 
packer is to get a quality of honey that 


will sell and repeat. The packer has 
been forced to give consumers what 
they want.” 


More attention to the sale of granu- 
lated honey should be given, some of 
the beekeepers believe. This eliminates 
the problem of color to some extent, 
and certainly to the problem of extra 
processing. E. B. Ault explained his 
system of putting up granulated honey. 
He mixes an ounce of creanted honey 
to a 60 pound can of honey. The hon- 
ey is then placed in a walk-in cooler 
to granulate 

Production of comb honey also elim- 
inates the problem of filtering. 

lo many of the beekeepers present, 
the problem of selling the honey was 
secondary to the problem of producing 
it. If they could just make the honey, 
they would take their chances on selling 
it. They see in the future much diffi- 
culty dealing with poisoning crops. 

“Insects such as the cotton boll wee- 
vil are building up immunity to those 
poisons that are less toxic to bees,” A 
H. Alex, of Texas A. & M. College ex- 
plained As a result, farmers are turn- 
ing to the more toxic phosphorous com- 
pounds. The past season, farmers be- 
gan turning back to the use of calcium 
arsenate that can wipe out a bee yard 
in a Short while. The only alternative 
for the beekeeper is to move out before 
the cotton begins to bloom.” 

Assistance for local beekeeping asso- 
through = organizations was 
suggested by Walter Barth, General 
Manager of The A. I. Root Company 
of Texas, San Antonio. “Biggest com- 
petition of local beekeeping meetings 
are TV programs,” Barth contends 
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“But this competition can be over- 
come.” 

Here are some of the suggestions for 
organizing associations that bring out 
the beekeepers. Let the board of direc- 
tors select the officers. They are in 
better position to know the personnel 
and it doesn’t run the risk of someone 
nominating from the floor a_ person 
who may not give the necessary time 
and attention to the job. Replace half 
of the board members every year and 
the other half each three years. 

“Limit the formal meeting to an hour 
or at most an hour and a half,” Barth 
recommends. “The association will be 
more successful if there is plenty of 
time for outside discussion. The pro- 
gram chairman does well to have some- 
one talk on just a single subject then 
call on three or four others for their 
experience. A welcome committee 
should be present to introduce guests 
and new member prospects.” 

The lucky handshake idea is a good 
one. Barth suggests one person to be 
secretly appointed as the lucky hand- 
shaker. The 13th person who shakes 
hands with him at the meeting gets a 
dollar. 

“Keep in close touch with amateur 
and small beekeepers,” Barth recom- 
mends. “These small beekeepers can be 
of assistance in helping to keep disease 
under control, and will someday swell 
the ranks of the professional.” 

The problem of many millions of 
pounds of non-table honey in storage 
could be solved to a large extent if 
beekeepers would use this honey in 
place of sugar for feeding bees, the 
Texans believe. They also recommend 
research that will find new markets for 
the non-table honey. They believe also 
that it’s a good idea for beekeepers 
themselves to eat honey instead of 
sugar. 

lo help this idea along, the wives of 
the beekeepers through the beekeepers 
auxiliary have prepared a book of reci- 
pes. Money was raised at the meeting to 
publish the book and offer it for sale. 

Harried executives beaten down by 
meeting deadlines and other pressures 
would do well to sit in on a meeting 
of beekeepers. They'd discover a new 
world almost as fascinating as beekeep- 
ing itself. 
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Close Neighbors Had To Move 


BOB GARDNER McDonaugh, Ga. 


HE BEES had lived quietly under 

the mocking bird’s nest since spring. 
Children playing in the yard had not 
been stung but just as soon as they were 
discovered the bees had to go. 


At noon we made some pictures of 
the bees and that evening carried them 
home. Four drawn combs and a feeder 
frame were placed in a brood chamber. 
The queen was placed on the drawn 
combs. A queen excluder was then 
placed over the chamber and an empty 
super was added. Into the empty top 
chamber the tree combs were placed. 


Part of the bees stayed with the 
brood in the upper chamber. Most of 
the bees went into the lower chamber 
with the queen who immediately went 
to work laying in the empty combs. 
After all of the brood in the combs 
ubove had hatched out, the combs were 
removed and the extra brood chamber 
and excluder taken away. 

The bees were found late in the sea- 
son during the aster flow. Plenty of 
honey has strenghtened them consider- 
ably and with proper care they should 
be in shape to make a good crop next 
year. 


an 


Close-up shows how the branches of the tree were 
used as braces and became part of the comb. 





It Gars Me Greet 


Poem, pg. 174, Oct. ‘58, THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER 


HIS LITTLE GEM in the Scottish 

dialect carried me back 50 years 
when in June 1904 (my last year in 
college) I visited the late Dr. C. C. 
Miller in his home at Marengo, Illinois, 
some 40 miles out of Chicago. I ar- 
rived about supper time. Dr. and Mrs. 
Miller and her sister Emma were wait- 
ng for me with plenty of ripe straw- 
derries which they had just picked. | 
doubt if they had ever fed a hungry 
hoy before—I must have eaten a quart! 

Mrs. Miller was Scotch and she loved 
(0 hear Dr. Miller imitate the Scotch 
dialect which he had learned from her. 
That evening he fascinated me by read- 
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H. H. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 


ing trom a little book Wee Mc Greggor. 
1 loved it and later bought the book to 
read over and over to my children. 

Kind, highly educated, Dr. C. C. Mil- 
ler was trained to be an M.D. but he 
never practiced. He was also a musi- 
cian. Later in life he got into beekeep- 
ing and became an authority on comb 
honey. His two books “Forty Years 
Among the Bees” and later “Fifty Years 
Among the Bees” are classics. For 
many years he wrote for Gleanings, 
his department being called Stray 
Straws. I shall never forget the even- 
ing spent in his home, for they all made 
me feel I “belonged”. 
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Gardening 


Near The Beeyard 


A well planned landscape 
is both productive and 
beautiful—A goal well worth 
working toward. 


Planning the Small Home Acreage 

HE AIMS of an experienced garden- 

er for any one year are only one part 
of a master plan of ultimate objectives 
to be realized over a longer period. 
Each year, like the parts of a jig-saw 
puzzle, will contribute its share toward 
the visualized whole to be completed. 
Likewise, as parts of the program are 
completed, greater emphasis will be 
placed on projects still unexplored or 
in the process of unfolding. At the 
same time goals perhaps unattainable 
as an ideal must be carried over as aims 
from one year to another as a perennial 
contribution to the whole plan. 
Planning for Efficiency 

The home is the “hub” of all outdoor 
activities, consequently all activities on 
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CHARLES W. GOUGET 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


the grounds must be planned in rela- 
tion to the house for convenience and 
efficiency. If the gardener is starting 
from “scratch” on a new place he can 
make the plan fit the place, but if he 
has taken over a place already estab- 
lished he must make the place fit the 
plan as nearly as possible, always keep- 
in mind the need for convenience, ac- 
cessibility and good planting practices 
in all outdoor operations. 


The kitchen garden and the kitchen 
strawberry patch should be located near 
the house to save steps in the prepa- 
ration of meals. The “big crop” garden 
will be farther away, but still conveni- 
ently located, perhaps at the edge of the 
back lawn bordering the property. Since 
the success or failure of the larger gar- 
den may depend on the proper site, its 
location should be considered very 
carefully, taking into consideration such 
factors as excess shade, good drainage, 
the slope of the land, and nearness to 
the bee yard. Two or three hours of 
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shade in a garden may mean the differ- 
ence between a bumper crop and prac- 
tically none at all. Under such condi- 
tions plants become spindly and bees 
will not pollinate efficiently because 
bees tend to avoid shade. Poor drain- 
age means a cold soil, late crops, and 
often considerable disease among the 
plants. 

In a like manner the success or fail- 
ure of small fruits such as strawberries, 
raspberries, currants, and grapes will 
depend on their location. Soil that is 
too dry may prevent the formation of 
fruit while a wet soil may cause blos- 
som blight and heave the plants out of 
the soil in the winter. Since bees will 
not fly far in cool weather, a location 
near the bee yard may make a big 
difference in the size of the crop ob- 
tained from such things as melons and 
strawberries. Small fruits, however, 
should be planted in connection with 
the garden rather than in connection 
with the orchard, and the amount of 
each kind will depend on personal pref- 
erences and needs of the family. 

A small orchard should be a part of 
every small home acreage. Its size will 
depend on personal likes and dislikes, 
but a half acre of orchard is not too 
much for the average family. When 
possible it should be located near the 
house because eventually it becomes a 
part of the home. A location near the 
house will save hours of time and thou- 
sands of steps involved in spraying, 
pruning and harvesting the crop. If it 
is at all possible, a sloping site above 
the surrounding area should be selected. 
A slope of three to five feet per hun- 
dred feet is sufficient for proper air 
and water drainage. Low land and 
flat land increase the danger of killing 
frosts in late spring, and should be 
avoided. 


Locating the Bee Yard 


Most people have an innate fear of 
bees, even though they have never 
been stung. Your neighbor will be no 
exception to this general rule, so hives 
should be placed at least 150 feet from 
the nearest neighbor, and almost as 
far from any roads where there is much 
traffic. The hives should be screened 
off from direct view by thick, high 
shrubs that will make the bees fly high 
above surrounding objects. 
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Care must be taken not to overpopu- 
late the neighborhood. A _ few hives, 
well secluded, may not be noticed by 
the neighbors, but eight or ten hives in 
the same place may become an imagi- 
nary nuisance, and the beekeeper may 
be forced to move his bees. 


The Compost Heap 

Every ;small acreage with gardens 
should have a compost heap for dis- 
posing of leaves, grass cuttings, and 
other plant and animal wastes. Prop- 
erly made compost will produce a rich, 
black humus which when incorporated 
into a garden soil will increase its water 
holding capacity, and keep it loose and 
friable. The compost heap should be 
located where disagreeable odors can- 
not easily reagh the house or the house 
of your neighbor, and at the same time 
within convenient hauling distances 
from the gardens. Since a compost 
heap is never a desirable addition to 
the landscaping picture, it should be 
screened off with flowering shrubs 
when possible. Beauty-bush is desirable 
in this connection because it provides 
an additional source of nectar for the 
bees. 
Planning the Home Grounds 


The home should be the center of 
the landscaping picture, and_ the 
grounds around the house should be 
the “front parlor” of the acreage: a 
pleasing, restful place to relax after 
working indoors or in the garden. A 
background of trees with shrubs on 
each side will provide shade, and help 
to show off a well appointed home. 
The front lawn should be left open to 
provide a full view of the house. Scat- 
tered specimens should be avoided. In 
informal settings straight lines should 
be avoided in planting flower beds, and 
plants should be selected according to 
their height at maturity, the character 
of their growth, and the time and color 
of bloom. Higher plants should be 
planted in the rear and lower plants 
graduated to the grass level. Variety 
and interest are maintained by a suc- 
cession of blooms from spring to fall, 
and by contrast in texture of leaves 
and differences in plant growth. Base 
plantings around the house help to “tie” 
the house down, and break the line 
made by the foundation of the house 
and the grass level. Evergreens of the 

(Continued on page 110) 
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olis from the supers and separators is 
a must. The sections do not fit snugly 
into equipment that is splattered with 
humps and bumps of propolis. Excess 
propolis always smears on the wood of 
the section, staining the wood. 

Our schedule calls for us to complete 
the scraping of supers and separators 
before January Ist, leaving the months 
of January and February to folding 
sections, cutting foundation and fasten- 
ing the foundation in sections. I have 
described much of this work in my 
book, “Honey In the Comb”, but there 
are several things I did not include in 
the book. 

We try to check on our equipment, 
which is not in use, for any possible 
repair jobs that may be needed. Hive 
bodies take an awful beating. Heat 


Keeping Busy Im Winter 


CARL E. KILLION 
Chief Apiary Inspector — Illinois 


Sometimes we wonder who 
is going to be worked to 
death first, the bee 

or the beekeeper. 


MM! OF US in beekeeping look 
forward to the winter months as a 
sort of rest period trom the heavy 
schedule of the summer’s work. Wintet 
is an excellent time to get some needed 
relaxation. If any one doing agricul 
tural work deserves a little rest, it cet 
tainly ts the beekeepel These cold days 
ure also a good time to get the neces 
work done. Many people 
that the beekeepet does 
he places his hives on a 
under shade while 
the work 
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and moisture seem to stretch some of 
our hive bodies and shrink others. 

During the cold winter days it may 
appear that next year’s honey flow is a 
long way off. But it really isn't, be- 
cause the first thing you know it is here 
again. Our lives are so very busy in 
the summer that we want our equip- 
ment in almost perfect condition. In 
1955 we were delayed in our winter 
and spring work. We also had to make 
several hundred comb honey supers 
during the honey flow. Many nights 
we worked until midnight or later get- 
ting a truck load ready for use the 
next day. The flow was steady and the 
next night we did the same; this con- 
tinued tor several nights. When a good 
vear comes along, one must be ready 
because these honey flows are not like 
a bus, they don’t back up and wait for 
you 

Winter is an excellent time to give 
some study to our soils and their rela- 
tion to our honey crops. Most states 
have or should have soil maps and in- 


formation for each and every county. 
These may be obtained from your 
Farm Advisor or from your University 


publications. A very good article on 
soils and honey crops appeared in the 
April, 1958 issue of Gleanings, by Don 


Cooke. | agree with Mr. Cooke when 
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he says, “The most lucrative soils of 
Ohio have the darkest color, etc.” I 
find the same true of Illinois soils. In 
checking for new locations for our out- 
yards We check the amount of blossoms 
that might be available, we consider the 
types of soil the most important in 
flight distance. We have passed up 
many locations that might look good 
to some, but we did not like the type 
of soil. 

In almost every state the Division of 
Highways can furnish large maps of 
each county showing all roads, streams, 
farm homes, churches, schools, et cet- 
era. The ones we use have a scale of 
one inch to the mile. These maps are 
excellent for use in plotting the location 
of apiaries. They also serve as guides 
for our trips to eliminate extra travel, 
also location of areas where honey 
plants are the best. Marking the loca- 
tion of each apiary on these maps is a 
good practice because beekeepers have 
been known to forget where they have 
all their apiaries. Wiih the few we 
operate there is very little chance of 
forgetting. The marked maps also help 
our wives locate us in case of an 
emergency. 

The winter season is a good time to 
check supplies for the coming season 
and order in plenty of time. It is less 
worry for both the beekeeper and the 
supply dealer. In a conversation with 
one dealer he said, “too many wait 
until the last minute and then want 
their order the next day.” The dealer 
can supply about everything needed at 
this time of the year except foundation, 
which should not be shipped in cold 
weather. If we wish to improve upon 


our markets for the future we could 
start by making a survey of our present 
honey packages, their sizes, labels and 
even cartons. If we examine the food 
packages of today and those of a few 
years ago we find great changes have 
been made. If we wait until we are 
packaging our comb, or filling jars, it 
is too late and we have lost another 
year in making the needed improve- 
ments. It is a good policy to examine 
the size of containers, style and label 
used by some of our best competitors, 
then do everything possible to outsmart 
them with a better piece of merchandise. 

Just recently I was presented with an 
1883 issue of Gleanings and I soon 
found that beekeepers today are pud- 
dling around with some of the same 
type of problems they had back in those 


days. In 1914 a neighbor boy and I 
built our own “wireless sets”. I can 
remember the old terms used in the 


magazines in regard to wireless. A 
few days ago I picked up a radio man- 
ual and I couldn’t understand any of 
the terms used. Of course, beekeeping 
deals with a natural agricultural prod- 
uct which does not change with the 
years. What we must do is make a 
change in our approach to our present 
day markets. 

We can use some of these cold days 
to plan how we can improve our own 
work and add something useful to the 
industry. I like the words frequently 
used by the editor “you can’t take it 
with you.” So we should leave some of 
the good things to others. 

In my next article I expect to de- 
scribe many labor saving gadgets and 
short cuts used in our work. 





Knowles’ Breakfast Cocktail 


From “Badger Bee” 

T THE 1958 fall convention of the 

Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Association. 
Our principal speaker, Lt. Gov. Warren 
P. Knowles, gave us his answer to ex- 
treme fatigue induced by the const4nt 
traveling and speaking that politicians 
endure during campaigns. 

Every morning he takes a “Knowles’ 
Breakfast Coctail,”—-which is concoct- 
ed as follows: 
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Place two raw eggs and a tablespoon 
of honey in a mixer until well beaten 
together. Pour into a glass and fill the 
glass with orange juice. Stir well and 
drink. 

Gov. Knowles found that this drink 
helped so much during his speaking 
campaigns that he now has one every 
morning. Mrs. Knowles likes it too. 
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Use of Package Bees 
In Manitoba 


An extremely different method 
of package introduction is 
being used successfully 

in Manitoba. 


D. R. ROBERTSON 
Manitoba Provincial Apiarist 


HERE ARE approximately 45,000 

colonies of honeybees operated in 
Manitoba annually. At least 90 per 
cent of these colonies are established 
each spring during April and May from 
package honeybees imported from the 
Southern United States. About 2,000 
are imported from California and the 
remainder from Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Texas, and Louisiana. 

Until recent years most of the pack- 
ages were imported by rail but now at 
least 50 per cent of the packages are 
imported by truck. Increased express 
rates and inadequate service forced the 
importation by truck. Now that south- 
ern shippers have become accustomed 
to this method of transportation it 1s 
likely to continue on the increase. Any 
beekeeper operating 300 colonies or 


Loading packages on the truck for transit 
to Manitoba. Ice is being used to keep 
bees cool 


Fig. 1 


chambers with sulfa for 
disease prevention (2 teaspoons sodium 
sulfathiozole in a quart of 25% sugar so 
lution applied to about 35 supers) 


Spraying brood 


Spraying packages with sugar syrup after 


arrival and before installation 


Installation Step | Knock the bees to 
the bottom of the package 


Fig Step 2 Remove the feeder can and 


queen cage 
Fig Step 3 Shake bees out of the package 
Fig. Step 4 Replace the frames 
Fig Installing the packages in the apiary 
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more finds it a profitable undertaking 
to transport his own packages. The 
size of truck used for hauling packages 
ranges from half-ton pick-ups to three- 
ton stock trucks, but the trend is to the 
smaller truck. Large beekeepers are 
finding it more practical to make two 
trips with a small truck and haul 500 
packages or less rather than use a large 
truck and bring back 1,000 or more. 
This change to a smaller truck has come 
about because it is easier to obtain a 
load for a small truck, it is more eco- 
nomical to operate, easier to travel in, 
avoids problems with weigh scales and 
there is less danger of injury to the 
packages. Some beekeepers have spe- 
cially constructed boxes or vans that 
they put on their truck suitably equip- 
ped for controlling temperature while 
packages are in transit but many use 
only a stock rack and tarpaulin. The 
tarpaulin can be put on, opened up, or 
taken off without much difficulty as 
the need arises. 

The average distance from Manitoba 
to a point package bees are obtainable 
is 1800 miles. Most beekeepers hauling 
their own packages make the return 
trip non-stop in about 50 hours. It is 
possible to stop over at night on the 
return journey when the weather is 
cool, and some do. The common prac 
tice, however, is for two drivers, some- 
times three, to spell one another oft 
and make the return trip non-stop. Bee- 
keepers arrange for customs clearance 
at border crossing points through their 
own brokers. 


Packages imported by rail express are 
largely handled by three companies in 
the Province. A few beekeepers do 
order their packages direct but it is not 
a customary procedure today 

The majority of packages are brought 
into the Province the last week of April 
or first week of May. Packages estab- 
lished at this time will in a normal yeat 


build up into sufficiently strong colo 
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nies to gather a honey crop from the 
main flow which starts the latter part 
of June or early in July. The two-pound 
package is preferred with three-pound 
packages being used for late arrivals. 
Practiced to a limited extent is the use 
of a three-pound package with two 
queens used to establish two colonies. 
In areas suitable for good spring build 
up the practice has proven successful. 

Weather permitting, beekeepers at- 
tempt to set up their apiaries prior to 
packages arriving. It is not uncommon, 
however, to have snow and very cold 
weather in Manitoba during the pack- 
age bee season resulting in packages 
having to be hived inside or in a tem- 
porary location. 

The brood chamber (one super) for 
establishing colonies contains the equiv- 
alent of two frames of pollen and 25 
pounds of honey. This is sufficient feed 
in normal years to carry the colony 
through to the main honey flow. In 
years when spring sources of nectar are 
not available, feeding may be necessary 
in June. Pollen is a surplus product in 
Manitoba with the operation of pack- 
age bees and if no spring sources are 
available a beekeeper always has a good 
supply of pollen in combs from the pre- 
vious year 

A direct release method is used for 
introducing package bees. Three or 
four frames are removed from the cen- 
ter of the brood chamber. The _ bees 





































are dumped from the package through 
the feeder can hole and the frames im- 
mediately replaced after the queen has 
been released with the bees. 

Direct release of the queen by tear- 
ing the screen off the cage is the com- 
mon procedure in favorable weather. 
When weather conditions are not suit- 
able, that is when extremely warm or 
cold, the queen cage is used to intro- 
duce the queen. Some beekeepers make 
it common practice to use the queen 
cage and do so by removing the metal 
screen over the hole in the end of the 
queen cage and placing in the hole 
some wax and honey taken from a 
comb. The queen cage is then either 
placed on the bottom board or wedged 
in between two frames. This procedure 
enables the queen to be released in a 
matter of minutes but is thought by 
those that use the system, a more cer- 
tain way of getting good queen intro- 
duction. 

Introducing package bees by the use 
of the package is no longer a practice 
in Manitoba. An extremely different 
method which has been used success- 
fully under favorable weather condi- 
tions is to dump the bees in front of the 
hive and release the queen at the en- 
trance. Time and labor are the prime 
considerations in handling package 
bees. The commercial beekeeper in 
Manitoba is a honey producer today 
and not a beekeeper. 
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WHEN IT HURTS 


Continued from page 78) 


foday missiles are almost household 
words. So it does not sound too strange 
that in ancient times bees were used as 
unguided missiles. Appian, a historian 
of the second century A.D., gives an 
account of the Mithridatic War. He tells 
how the army of the brilliant Roman 
general Lucullus was defeated by the 
intelligent use of bees. In the Middle 
Ages beehives were often kept on the 
walls of fortified cities. Not only was 
the flightline of the bees out of the way 
of traffic, but there they came in handy 
tor defense. When besiegers stormed 
the fortifications the hives were hurled 
on the enemy. The enranged bees would 
crawl through the visors of their hel 
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mets and the slits of their armor and 
sting the warriors out of action. 

For centuries while the Turks occu- 
pied large parts of southeastern Europe, 
the Danube River was the boundary be- 
tween East and West. Time and again 
the European nations tried to drive the 
lurks back east. Many of these expe- 
ditions failed. One of the defenses the 
lurks used to prevent the crossing of 
the Danube, was bees. Montaigne, the 
master of the French essay, tells how 
in the 16th century, the besieged City 
of Tamly, Portugal defended itself. The 
inhabitants, using fire, drove the bees 
out of their hives which had been 
placed on the city’s walls. Infuriated, 
the tiny unguided missiles swooped 
down on the attackers and stung them 
so badly that they fled in disorder 
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TRUCKING 


If they get too hot and this 
is the most dangerous part, 
something has to be done quick ! 


| ITH THE, discontinuance of passen- 


ger trains and the accompanying 
poorer service both the Express Com- 
pany and the Post Office Department 
are forced to give, it is becoming almost 
necessary for a commercial beekeeper 
to truck his package bees. 

A question often asked is, can I save 
money by coming south for my _ bees? 
The answer is yes, if you are getting 
200 or more and don’t count your time 
as being too valuable at that time of the 
year, especially if you have saved your 
cages and have them refilled. Most 
shippers make a substantial allowance 
on these 

Then another question is, what kind 
of truck do I need? The answer is, any 
kind in good mechanical shape with a 
Stake or grain bed on it. If a stake bed, 
some provision will have to be made to 
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One type of truck used for hauling packages from south to north. 


Package Bees 


M. S. FORTUNE 
Mayhew, Miss. 


close the front and sides to prevent 
the direct draft from blowing in. If the 
weather is cool, bees will chill and be 
unable to regain the cluster and starve 
very quickly if this occurs. If a grain 
bed is used, some provision should be 
made to let in sOme air around the 
bottom. With either type, you should 
have a tarp large enough to cover the 
Whole load which can be put on in case 
of rain, snow, or extreme cold 
Keep Bees Comfortable Enroute 

You can always remember this one 
thing; if you were back with the bees 
and would be comfortable, the bees wi!l 
be all right Ihe ideal temperature 
would be between 60 and 70 degreees 
With a tolerance of about |I5 degrees 
on either end they will usually stand 
all right. This gives a temperature range 


Continued on page 93 
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ROVAL 
Vellusy 


R. B. HERIER 
Springfield, Ohio 


a” THE INTEREST of honeybees and 
their products as valuable foods for 
man, I would like to make a few state- 
ments in consideration of the use of 
royal jelly. Many beekeepers, and those 
interested in possible values and use of 
royal jelly, are anxiously waiting forth- 
coming facts and findings by research 
under the direction of our Royal Jelly 
Research Foundation. 
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Several hundred colonies are kept in this fashion for royal jelly production. 


Im the Interest or 
















There is little doubt in the minds of 
many in the industry, that the produc- 
tion and use of royal jelly, after re- 
search and test, will be found in the 
category of honesty, value and service 
to humanity. Many extreme claims 
have been made for royal jelly and its 
products for commercial advantage. 
These have had too much influence in 
making enemies, and have given false 
values and concepts. 

From the standpoint of a_ natural 
food for humans, royal jelly may prove 
to be of equal or greater value than 
honey. Honey is made by the bees, for 
the bees, but has proven itself to be an 
invaluable food for man from the be- 
ginning of time. Many doctors today 
are recommending honey, in limited 
amounts, to diabetic patients as an only 
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sweet, and others are recommending 
honey to hay fever sufferers because of 
its pollen content. 

Royal Jelly, made from honey and 
pollen, by the nurse bees for the bees, 
may also prove to be a very valuable 
food for humans as well as for the bee 
larva and the queen bee. 

Many people have been using royal 
jelly as a supplementary food in capsule 
form or packed in honey. The fact that 
many feel they have been benefited by 
the use of royal jelly in their diet is 
evident by their testimonies. These test- 
imonies cannot be gainsayed nor cast 
to the winds. The final test of the value 
of royal jelly may, in the end, need to 
be made by those who use it over a 
period of time and carefully evaluate 
its worth as a natural food supplement. 

To think of, or approach the place 
of royal jelly as a “gyp” or a “new 
magic” is unfair and unscientific as 
well as opposed to careful research and 
test. In itself royal jelly is as old as 
creation and has been used by honey- 
bees along with honey and pollen, as 
foods through the centuries. 

For the present, at least, our ap- 
proach should be from the standpoint 
of royal jelly as a natural food as op- 





posed to drugs or therapeutic claims. 
We should encourage all research with 
open minds, and be ready to accept 
royal jelly along with honey and pollen 
as natural foods for man if research 
and tests justify it. 
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"HE'S AN INVESTMENT! HE WAS FOR- 
MERLY OWNED BY AN EXPERT ON BEES 
AND HE CAN TEACH ME A LOT!” 











TRUCKING PACKAGE BEES 


Continued from page 91) 


between 45 and 85 that is all right. 
When the temperature is too low, you 
can either close your load up more or 
just stop a while and they will usually 
generate enough heat to warm up. This 
is especially necessary if you notice 
them falling down in the cages. 

If they get too hot, and this is the 
most dangerous part, they will start 
roaring and running around in the 
cages, thus generating more heat, then 
you have to do something quick. Give 
them more ventilation, especially on top 
as heat naturally rises and will escape, 
also spray water down between the 
cages, or better still if you can get it, 
use crushed ice. This thrown down be- 
tween the packages will cool them down 
in a hurry. 
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Packages Should be Spaced 

Roughly, packages should be spaced 
at least three inches apart, more if the 
weather is warm. They should be kept 
in line, both vertically and horizontally. 
In a well loaded truck you can stand at 
the back and see the front of the truck 
in each row, also see out of the top. 

A fair estimate of the number of 
packages you can haul handily in a 
pickup is 200, a ton truck 400 to 500, 
a two-ton, 700 to 1,000, but don’t try 
to overload as it may get you in trouble. 

Syrup for use in trucks should be 
relatively thin so if the bees are jarred 
down it won’t gum them all up making 
a sticky mess in the bottom of the 
cages. 

If you haven’t trucked bees before, 
We suggest you try it as it is rather 
nice to get out of the ice and cold up 
north and spend a few days in the 
sunny south. 
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’s home apiary of over 300 colonies, as it looked over 50 years ago. 
a yh, FB hey 4! po A of the apiary, to represent the cells of a honey comb, an 
} way te of evergreens to protect the bees from the cold winter winds. 


A Munich, Germany, 
boy samples some 
of the high quality 
U. S. honey which 
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the United States ex 
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tional food fair held 
in that city, Septem 
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Mr. Jack Carey, a Hamilton, Ontario, photographer, was presented with a trophy for his film ‘‘The 
Miracle of the Bees’’ which won first place for Canada in the Scientific Section of the Film Festival held 
at the 1958 International Beekeeping Congress at Rome. The presentation was made by Professor G. F 
Townsend, head of the Apiculture Department at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, at the annual 
meeting of the Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-operative held at the College this week 
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Crowned Honey Queen 
of the U. S. Exhibit at } 
the International Food 
Fair in Munich (IKOFA) 
from September 25 to 
October 5, was Miss 


Marlies Behrens Miss 
Germany 1958 The 
scepter presented to 


Miss Germany consisted 
of a honey comb mount 
ed on a_lathe-turned 
handle On the honey 
comb was a large model 
of a bee. Miss Germany 
stands before a section 4 
of the honey exhibit mi ‘ 
part of which was a LY 
glass enclosed wall con 4 


taining 250,000 bees 
















































One Way to Cut Beekeeping Costs 

GINCE THE COST of doing business these days keeps increasing, businessmen are 
interested in how this cost can be reduced. In beekeeping one good way to cut 

costs is to increase colony production. This,is easier said than done. However col- 

ony production depends largely on the condition of each colony prior to and during 

the major honey flow. Colonies boiling over with bees at the beginning of the honey 

flow are likely to produce the maximum crop. 

In order to have populous colonies the beekeeper must have each colony 
headed with a prolific queen and the bees should have ample stores and comb 
space during the building up period of spring. The combs in the brood chambers 
should consist mainly of worker cells, instead of drone cells. 

The beekeeper should also have a good strain of bees, one that is superior 
in honey gathering qualities. Some strains of bees are better than others. 

During these days of crop uncertainties, the commercial beekeeper should 
be ready to move his bees to a better location if he finds there is a scarcity of nec- 
tar plants in the locality where his bees are located. Moving apiaries from one 
place to another involves a considerable amount of labor but if the beekeeper can 
get enough extra honey in the new location to more than offset the expense of 
moving, migratory beekeeping pays. Some commercial beekeepers in the west 
and middle west where migratory beekeeping is practiced on a large scale, have 
their outfits well equipped for moving bees. It has been said that 75 per cent of 
the bees in California are on wheels. 

In order to secure a maximum crop of honey the beekeeper should give 
attention to all the details that go into cutting costs. Beekeeping is a seasonal busi- 
ness. The owner of the bees should look ahead in order to keep ahead of the bees 
when the honey flow begins. A sufficient number of supers must be ready. Ade- 
quate apiary help should be available at the proper time to manipulate colonies of 
bees. The commercial beekeeper should be ready for emergencies. If, during the 
coming season beekeepers can increase their per colony production of honey and 
wax they will then be in a position to realize a wider margin of profit. 


Getting Rid of a Honey Crop 

WE SOMETIMES HEAR a beekeeper say that he managed to “get rid” of his 
honey crop. Apparently this beekeeper considers himself fortunate. Chances 

are that he accepted a price lower than the prevailing market price and that may 

be the reason he got rid of his honey. 

We have heard of beekeepers loading up their trucks and starting off to a 
city and dumping honey on an already saturated market, at a ridiculously low 
price. It is possible of course, that these beekeepers needed the money. However, 
consider how such a procedure can disrupt the honey market and make it difficult 
for beekeepers who are attempting to sell honey at a reasonable price, leaving a 
margin of profit. 
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Then there are some beekeepers who sell their honey crops locally at cut 
prices. When the honey has been sold they may not be able to buy honey to sup- 
ply the demand they have created, because beekeepers who still have honey to sell 
are not willing to dispose of it at the low price. 

There is no good reason for giving honey away or selling it at ridiculously 
low prices. People will pay a fair price for good quality honey put up in attractive 
containers. Beekeepers should sell their honey at a price that leaves a reasonable 
margin of profit. Our industry needs more orderly marketing of honey. 


Bees and the Weather 


HE WEATHER on earth is conrolled by two streams of radiant energy. The 
downward stream comes from the sun. The upward stream is given off by the 
earth itself. 

White reflects heat. Thus the snow fields at the north and south pole and 
the deserts reflect heat and the earth loses much of the sun’s energy. If these white 
or light areas were made dark with carbon dust the earth would be warmer and 
our weather would be changed. Oranges might be grown in New York or Chicago 
or Pullman. 

Our bees are a must for pollination. As agriculture changes consideration 
is always given to bees. But to take advantages of change we must be aware of 
changing techniques. As science cures our diseases and ills through new discover- 
ies we will need more land on which to live and grow food. Changing and con- 
trolling weather will someday be a must. 

A recent article in Science magazine discusses various ways in which the 
weather may be changed. When practical methods for changing our weather are 
made we must be ready to change too. In such times we will need to call upon all 
of our research knowledge dealing with bees. 


Is the Demand for Dark Honeys Increasing? 


N THE SO-CALLED clover belt the majority of people once preferred clover 

honey, the lighter in color the better. Many people still prefer clover honey. 
However, there are those who prefer amber colored honey with a tang to its flavor 
and there are others who want dark honey, the darker the better. 

People in the east where buckwheat honey is produced ask for buckwheat. 
There are others who want the goldenrod honey which is golden in color. Through- 
out the south most of the people prefer the honeys that are prevalent in the vicini- 
ties in which they live. People like the honey they are brought up on. 

During recent years some other honey plants have made their way into 
some of the so-called clover regions. These honey plants give a dark or amber 
colored honey not displeasing in flavor. As a rule these darker honeys are mixed 
with the clover honey and the blend is quite acceptable. 

We talked with a beekeeper in Michigan recently who mentioned the 
golden rocket being mixed with his clover honey. This golden rocket comes into 
bloom just before the clover blooms and it is practically impossible to keep it 
separated from the clover honey. 

In areas where this amber colored honey is prevalent people become ac- 
customed to the honey that is slightly darker and do not object to its color or 
flavor. The demand for darker honeys is apparently slowly increasing. 


Honey Loans Up 
NITED STATES Department of Agriculture in their November 30th report of 
Honey Price Support Operations, show that there are 4,080,866 pounds of 
honey under loans outstanding, compared with 1,213,680 pounds in approximate- 
ly the same period a year ago, and the year before that, in 1956, 1,115,830 pounds. 
The honey under purchase agreement stands at 215,620 pounds, compared 
with 108, 660 pounds the year before, and 87,750 pounds two years ago. 
The two leading states are California and Arizona. These two account for 
about 40 per cent of the poundage of honey under loan. Eighteen other states 
account for the balance. 
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Acarine Disease: 
EEKEEPERS IN North America are 
fortunate that a major disease in 
Europe, Acarine disease, is not found 


here. Dr. E. F. Phillips, former head 
of Apiculture in the USDA, saw and 
understood the danger of Acarine dis- 
ease in 1922. Together with prominent 
beekeepers of that time he was instru- 
mental in establishing the present law 
which prevents anyone bringing queens 
or bees into this country from abroad. 
What is Acarine Disease? 

Acarine disease is caused by a mite. 
Mites are like insects but have eight 
legs instead of six. The Acarine mite 
lives in the trachea or breathing tubes 
of the bee. In some ways the disease 
might be likened to tuberculosis. The 
mites block the breathing tubes and 
make it difficult for the bee to breathe; 
they also feed on the bee’s blood. Indi- 
vidual bees become weakened because 
of the blocking of their air tubes and 
also because of a continuous loss of 
blood. 

As the trachea become clogged with 
mites the fertile mite females pass to 
the outside of the bee and attach them- 
selves to other bees in the vicinity, thus 
spreading the infestation within the 
hive. Infected bees can continue to 
forage and collect nectar for some time. 
It is known that within an apiary there 
is considerable drifting of the worker 
bees from one colony to another, and 
it is also known that there is consider- 
able robbing among colonies. Both of 
these factors spread the disease from 
one colony to another. The movement 
and shipment of infected bees, either 
entire colonies or queen bees, spreads 
this disease from one area to another. 
Discovery and Spread of 
Acarine Disease 

Acarine disease was first observed 
on the Isle of Wight off the coast of 


Research 


Review 


DR. ROGER A. MORSE 
Research Editor of Gleanings 

and Ass’t. Prof. of Apiculture 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


the British Isles in 1904. It was de- 
scribed under the name of Isle of Wight 
disease by Immes in 1907. From then 
until 1920 it was listed under a variety 
of names and many causes were sug- 
gested. In 1920 the mite responsible 
for the malady was discovered and 
named. By that time it had spread over 
the whole of England. 


In the spring of 1921 samples of 


honeybees were solicited by the USDA 
from beekeepers throughout the United 





Figure at 


Mite associated with Acarine disease. 
right is 


left is male, dorsal view. Figure at 
female, dorsal view.—(Hirst) 

States and Canada and these bees were 
examined for the presence of Acarine 
disease. On the basis of negative sam- 
ples our laws were amended so that the 
importation of honeybees from abroad 
was prohibited. Under these regulations 
no bees have been brought into this 
country since 1922. 

Shortly after the mite’s discovery in 
the British Isles it was found on conti- 
nental Europe. 

In 1947 the mite was found in Argen- 
tina and at a later date Uraguay. In 
1956 the mite was found to infest an- 
other species of honeybee (Apis indica) 
in India. 

In the August 1958 issue of Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, Mr. Claude Burgin, 

(Continued on page 111) 
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Bees in Roman Coat of Arms: 


ROM DR. J. A. MUNRO we learn 

of the extensive use of honeybees in 
the decoration, notably on the coat of 
arms between the columns and_ in 
among the vines on the Berini Altar in 
St. Peter’s in Rome. Dr. Munro, noted 
Gleanings writer, beekeeping scientist, 
and former Apiculturist at North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, reports that 
he saw bees on buildings and fountains 
in other parts of Rome. 

Asking for an explanation, Dr. Mun- 
ro was told that the baldachin and 
many of the other structures were com- 
missioned during the pontificate of 
Urban VIII (1623-1644). He was a 
member of the wealthy Barberini fami- 
ly, which had three bees on its coat of 
arms. The use of the bee served as a 
public symbol of the family’s generosity. 


Things Worth Knowing 
About Honey: 


A POUND OF HONEY is the nectar 
of 7,500,000 blossoms. Over 90 
per cent of honey’s ingredients is ab- 
sorbed without residue into the blood- 
Stream. Traces of Acetycholin found 
in honey are highly effective in reduc- 
ing high blood pressure. 

The quick energy, high calorie con- 
tent is the reason athletes prefer honey 
as a food on days of their matches. 
Honey increases the hemoglobin con- 
tent of the blood. It is a good food for 
liver ailments, illnesses caused by in- 
fections, catarrhal complaints and heart 
diseases as well as teething and bone 
formation. 

Kosmos’’, Book 3, 1958 
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Wax as Bee Repellent: 


EES CANNOT stand the smell of 

burning beeswax. On days when 
robber bees are especially bothersome 
it will help to put a piece of beeswax, 
approximately the size of a thumb into 
the smoker. Bees will actually retreat 
from the hive entrance when the wax 
smoke hits them. If one has an en- 
closed bee stand, similar to those used 
in many European countries, five min- 
utes of this smoke will keep robber 
bees from flying for hours. 
Alpenlaendische Bienenzeitung. 1958. 


Avoiding a Fire: 
CERTAIN commercial beekeeper 
is in the practice of stacking up his 
used 60-pound tins in the hot-room 
and drying them out before refilling 
them for the storage of bulk honey. 

At this place, there is an electric radi- 
ator standing on the floor against the 
wall at a reasonable distance from the 
tins. 

It is commonly known that changing 
temperature will make tins crackle and 
bang, causing a slight movement among 
the tins concerned. 

On this occasion the tins were stack- 
ed about seven feet high when the vi- 
bration from a bang caused a tin to 
fall from the pile onto the radiator. 
The radiator was knocked over face 
downwards and continued to burn. 
When the beekeeper ultimately opened 
the hot-room he thanked his lucky stars 
it had a concrete floor. The honey ab- 
sorbed by the concrete had boiled to a 
charred toffee and it was a warning to 
arrange things differently. 

The New Zealand Beekeeper, Febr. 1958 























Let’s Talk 
About 


USSY WILLOW (Salix discolor). In 

February the catkins of the pussy 
willow gradually enlarge, shed their 
protecting scales, and finally burst into 
bloom. There are two kinds of shrubs, 
staminate ones and pistillate ones. Both 
secrete nectar freely from a nectary at 
the base of each tiny floret. Each cat- 
kin contains several dozen individual 
flowers each with its own nectary. Only 
the staminate or male flowers produce 
pollen so valuable to the colony in the 
early spring (See photo). Willows root 
very easily. Place cuttings in water for 
two weeks and tiny roots will form, or 
stick the young branches in a damp plot 
of ground near your apiary and the 
majority will take root. I know of no 
other shrub that blooms in late winter 
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Pussy Willow (Salix discolor) 


HONEY PLANTS 


HARVEY B. LOVELL 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 


or early spring which can be so valuable 
for spring build up. Be sure to plant a 
majority of the staminate kind in order 
to get the pollen as well as the nectar. 

Washington. C. F. Turnipseed, apiary 
inspector, wrote me that pussy willow 
bloomed from February 10 to March 
30 and was the principal source of early 
nectar in the mountainous regions of 
his state. 

Minnesota. According to W. J. Pem- 
berton, if the weather is warm, pussy 
willow will bloom from April 15 to 
May 10. It yields much pollen and 
nectar but some seasons the weather is 
too cool for the bees to fly. 

Maine. Pussy willow generally does 
not bloom before April 20 and con- 
tinues to bloom well into May. Since 
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it is almost the only honey plant in 
bloom, bees work it eagerly on every 
day it is warm enough for them to fly. 
A host of small wild bees also seek out 
this ample feast and vie with the honey- 
bee for a place at the banquet table. 

Saskatchewan. There are many spe- 
cies of willows all of which yield nectar 
in this country. Percy Wright of Moose 
Range wrote me that “We have over 
50 species of willows in northern Sas- 
katchewan. There are four species or 
more that produce honey and pollen 
after the weather has warmed up, and 
these are very valuable, yielding nectar 
whenever the temperature is_ high 
enough for bees to visit them.” In the 
prairie zones, Bebbs Willow (Salix Beb- 
biana) blooms fairly uniformly by May 
15 and keeps blooming for two weeks 
or longer. 

Kentucky. Tommy Hines, the former 
4H champion beekeeper, is working 
his way through Western State College 
by keeping bees. He lives in Morgan- 
town in Butler County in a region gen- 
erally known as the “Barrens”, a name 
given to the area many years ago due 
to its treeless condition. Most of the 
drainage is underground and the soils 
are generally poor. In a state where 
the average yield is only 15 to 20 
pounds per colony, Hines in 1958 
averaged 130 pounds from his 80 odd 
colonies. He did this by using the two- 
queen system. In the spring he pur- 
chased an extra set of queens and sep- 
arated his colonies into two parts. In 
the lower chamber he placed half the 
brood and the old queen, in the upper 
chamber the other half of the brood 
and most of the bees along with the 
new queen. He placed a double screen 
between the two halves. Because of the 
cold, wet spring he also fed over a 
thousand pounds of honey to build up 
his hives. Hines moved most of his 
hives to a limestone area in Warren 
County, in southern Kentucky, where 
there is a good stand of clover and kept 
only 15 to 20 colonies in a yard. Just 
before the clover flow started, he re- 
moved the screens and let the two 
queens fight it out. As a result, he 
made several supers of fine honey from 
most of his hives and increased his 
) Profits by selling about half of it as 
comb honey. In the late summer and 
early fall he made another good crop 
‘rom Spanish needles and aster. Strong 
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hives stored as much as three supers of 
a rather strong, yellow honey. 

Hines was also employed by Ken- 
tucky as state beekeeping inspector last 
summer and learned a lot about bee- 
keeping in all parts of the state. He 
found foulbood very bad in some coun- 
ties where old apiaries had been allow- 
ed to go untended. Kentucky has never 
had a full time inspector in recent years. 
Hines did a fine job, but one man can 
hardly cover a state the size of Ken- 
tucky in the summer vacation. The 
state also badly needs an extension api- 


arist to help young beekeepers get 
started. 
Florida. Some time ago Walter C. 


Page of Lake City sent me three plants: 

1. Fetterbush (Lyonia lucida). He 
writes “Some years I have had honey 
which was slightly bitter (not enough 
to affect the sale). It was probably 
caused by fetterbush. I laid the bitter 
flavor to chinquapin from my apiary 
location, before I moved to the Osceola 
Forest. There are also some Ligustrum 
bushes growing for ornamentals at my 
spring location, so the bitterness could 
have been caused by any of the three.” 

2. Curtiss holly (Ilex curtissii). Page 
writes about this one as follows: “The 
one with the very small white blossoms, 
resembling gallberry blossoms (it be- 
longs to same genus) I found on the 
Santa Fe River in the middle of Febru- 
ary. The bees were working on it very 
actively. It grew as a small tree about 
6 to 8 inches in diameter with spotted 
greenish-gray bark.” 

3. Virginia Willow (Itea virginica). 
According to Mr. Page “This plant with 
the long white blossoms was gathered 
the middle of March. Some bumble- 
bees were working on it. It grew as a 
bush 3 to 4 feet high.” I had a picture 
of this in my column in April issue of 
GLEANINGS. The above identifica- 
tions were checked for me by Professor 
Erdman West of the University of 
Florida. 


PPB DBDB PPP LP 


An irate visitor dashed angrily up to 
the beekeeper and complained, “One of 
your bees stung me and I want you to 
do something about it.” 

The beekeeper answered soothingly; 
“Sure lady, you just show me which one 
it was and I'll punish her.” 
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HIS HAS absolutely nothing to do 

with bees, but since February is a 
slow month for us who live in the cold, 
cold, North, maybe it is in order to di- 
gress a bit. My tale is inspired by the 
story told in December Gleanings by 
Mr. H. H. Root, and his experience 
with a very highly baptized brief case. 
After what he went through, I am sure 
that he will appreciate it. 

The following is gospel truth, accord- 
ing to the person who told it to me. He 
claims that he was present and could 
vouch for the fact that it actually hap- 
pened, although I have never been able 
to find out whether he was in the audi- 
ence or at the speaker’s table. 

It seems that a certain well known 
orator, who had a reputation for giving 
the most inspiring kind of talks to those 
who were in distress for One reason or 
another, was invited to address the in- 
mates of a certain penal institution. 
This was a new field for him, and he 
was delighted at the opportunity. He 
had visions of so impressing his audi- 
ence that he could make them again 
potentially good members of society 
He gave much thought and sympathy 
to his subject 

When his turn came to speak, the 
warden introduced him, and he began 
with a low vibrant voice, “My friends- 
---” and paused for effect. Now the 
thought that he had friends in that tn- 
stitution struck his listeners as rather 
amusing. In the silence after his greet 
ing, he heard a few snickers, and, look 
ing at the faces before him, he saw 
some smiles. Way back in the dim 
distance, he heard a very distinct “haw 
haw haw” 

Puzzled, but quick to realize that he 
had made a mistake somewhere, he 
began again. “Fellow convicts ”. At 
this, he heard the snickerers laugh out 
loud, the serious minded in his audience 


smiled. and way back in the mess hall, 


where the speech was being given, the 


roar nearly collapsed the walls. Dum 
founded, he turned, saw the warden and 
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other guests laughing also, and, sudden- 
ly realizing what he had said, laughed 
with them. 

After things had quieted down a bit, 
he held up his arms for silence. He 
said, “Well, it certainly looks as though 
I am starting off on the wrong track, 
doesn’t it? So, Ill not try again to 
make a formal address, I'll just say 
that I am glad to see so many of you 
here”. He never did make his speech. 

Ah well, back to the bees. What the 
weather will be like when you read this 
is anybody’s guess. So far it has been 
pretty tough for my spindly clusters. 
My order is in for packages to fill the 
stands emptied last summer, plus a 
couple extra for luck just in case I have 
more empties when spring rolls around 
again. 

Usually I order three pound pack- 
ages, with the best queens possible. 
Some beekeepers in more fortunate 
parts of the country make a good crop 
from two pounders. They say that they 
do better with them than with threes. 
Things don’t work out that way for me, 
and for the past 15 years I have used 
threes. My honey flow starts pretty 
early, and to get any crop at all, I must 
have a pretty good force of fielders by 
the end of May. Since new packages 
installed early in April won't have 
emerging brood until the first of May, 
it don’t leave much time for a build up, 
especially when a two-pound package 
would have shrunk to about a pound 
of fielders by then. Even a three-pound 
package loses too many for comfort, 
so I am toying with the idea of trying 
a few four pound packages this vear 
Sure, maybe it will cost another buck 
or so, but that will be cheap if it will 
bring in 20 or 30 pounds of honey 
that | wouldn’t get otherwise. 

Of course, the value of that extra 
pound could depend upon what you 
yet for your honey, and when your 
honey flow starts. For this area it looks 
good on paper, so I'll try it and let you 
know in the fall how I make out 
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N APPLE a day may or may not 

keep the doctor away, but it will 
make mighty good eating — prepared 
the honey way. Honey and fruits have 
a special affinity for each other and 
apple goodies rate high on the list. 

The Nielsen apple trees bore copious- 
ly this year, and after neighbors and 
friends were taken care of, apples raw 
and sauced await to be eaten and work- 
ed into honey way goodies. 

High on the list of favorites are 
honey baked apples and Waldorf salad. 
Cavities of unpeeled apples are butter 
filled, drizzled with honey, topped with 
a dash of cinnamon and baked in pine- 
apple juice. Peeled, diced apples, pine- 
apple tidbits, halved and seeded grapes 
and tiny marshmallows are treated with 
honey sweetened whipped cream for a 
delectable salad. Yum! 

May you enjoy these, too 
Deep Dish Honey Apple Pie 

One-fourth cup bran, 12 cups sift 
ed flour, 2 teaspoon salt, 2 cup short 
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Deep dish honey apple pie 


MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebraska 


ening, 4 tablespoons cold water, 6 cups 
sliced apples, 73 cup honey, | table- 
spoon lemon juice, “4 teaspoon lemon 
rind, '4 teaspoon salt, '2 teaspoon cin- 
namon and 2 tablespoons butter. 

Crush bran into fine crumbs; com- 
bine with flour and salt. Cut in short- 
ening. Add water, a little at a time, 
until dough is moist enough to hold 
together. Roll out on lightly floured 
board to about '’ inch thickness. Ar- 
range in deep dish. Cut rounds from 
remaining dough for top. Arrange 
apples on crust. Mix honey, lemon 
juice, rind, salt and cinnamon; pour 
over apples. Dot with butter and ar 
range rounds on top. Bake in moder 
ately hot oven, 425 degrees F. 50 to 60 
minutes 
Spiced Apple Honey Muffins 

Iwo cups sifted flour, 4+ teaspoons 
baking powder, '2 teaspoon cinnamon, 
'2 teaspoon salt, | beaten egg, '3 cup 
honey, | cup milk, 4+ tablespoons melt 


(Continued on page 111 
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Working Bees 
Without a Veil 


LESLIE BURR, 
El Centro, Calif. 














FOR ANYONE to try to work bees 
without the protection of a veil who et! MINN! 
has not built up an immunity to bee a Roslin, 
sting poison in his system, is just plain 
foolish. The chances are, too, that the 
bees are going to demonstrate that fact, WAS 
and in a pointed fashion. prod 
The first time I ever saw a bee hive of the | 
opened and the brood frames manipu- lein, Mi 
lated without protection of a veil, or caption. 
smoke, and without an angry buzz was I cou 
by Mr. A. I. Root, himself. covered 
It was in Cuba—and word had come berlein, 
over the grape-vine that The A. I. Root most en 
Company had established a queen rear- of eve 
ing yard at Consolacion del Sur, Pinar North 
Del Rio Province, and two or three of FACT | 
us traveled down for a look-see. negliger 
are con 
The apiary was located on the open cles 
Kae ; planned 
savanna, which was dotted here and Publicat 
there by the majestic royal palm. Mr. 





‘ here and the c arcati compari 
Root was there and the conversation  iesjie Burr on the dessert, where there is no wa- | beekeep 


for the most part concerned the stock ter. Shrubs in the back ground are juniper. The ae 
tall plant in bloom is a yucca, a variety of the reach tl 








of bees which had been brought from — ntry plant. d of tt 
Ohio. In the course of our talk Mr. = 

Root asked us to come and take a look - tno pois 
at the stock. He walked over to the f label _ 
nearest hive, very carefully removed SOLUTION TO THE JANUARY ee r 
the cover and gently removed a frame CROSSWORD PUZZLE . poner 
from the brood nest. We all admired ws ; ‘o a 
the color of the bees, (saying nothing TTR NiolL oo" 
about the gentleness of the stock) and PY = . . 
at the conciusion of his talk Mr. Root WHAT. 
took the frame by one corner of the IT”? 

top bar in his right hand, held the frame This | 


up and then gave the bottom end of the 
top bar a thump on the ground in front 
of the entrance of the hive, dislodging 
practically every bee onto the ground 


do abou 
successfi 
or Feder 
industry. 











‘Novice’ was demonstrating to us that ! 
+ rf selves. 
he was now “The Old Master who of 
A further word: While this occurred to their 
in November (1902) the time was mid- ulm regular | 
day, the temperature about 75 degrees oy OB ee 9 
or more, and there was a honey flow T. r mined by 
trom the Royal Palms, and last of all, nt +— body. F 
the bees were of gentle stock, and A. I. pA RIN Fs 
: tral. sape mlb -ay Mange 7 ie the med 
oot was demonstrating the fact to us ae ommend 
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MINNIE “BEE” KNIGHTLY 
Roslin, Ontario, Canada * 


| WAS MUCH impressed with the re- 
production in March 1957 Gleanings 
of the talk given by John W. Holzber- 
lein, Meeker, Colorado under the above 
caption. 

I could comment upon every subject 
covered by our good friend John Holz- 
berlein, but, the one subject I would 
most emphatically bring to the attention 
of every beekeeper throughout this 
North American Continent is the 
FACT that we are victims of our own 
negligence insofar as sales and price 
are concerned, because of the lack of 
planned and continuous advertising. 
Publications such as Gleanings, reach 
comparatively few people other than 
beekeepers, consequently we do not 
reach the masses to keep them inform- 
ed of the food and medicinal value of 
our product. When one considers that 
jams and marmalades put up with fancy 
labels are in constant demand at higher 
prices than our God-given pure honey, 
it makes ene think it is easier to sell a 
pig-in-a-poke than a genuine article. 

Having written so much, the expect- 


ant reader will naturally say: “SO 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO ABOUT 
IT”? 


This is what I would suggest we all 
do about it. Because we have not been 
successful in obtaining Provincial, State, 
or Federal aassistance in our important 


industry, we have to move for our- 
selves. There are individual doctors, 
who of their own volition recommend 


to their patients the value of honey as a 
regular dictary assistance for their par- 
ticular ailment but such is not recog- 
nized by the medical profession as a 
body. From my inquiries I learned that 
the medical profession hesitates to rec- 
ommend honey because the Trade De- 
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partments of our respective countries 
will not accept responsibility of declar- 
ing honey a pure food product, because 
a great quantity is sold in its natural 
state without being processed and ster- 
ilized. Yet comb honey is always in 
great demand in areas where it is readi- 
ly obtainable. Because of import and 
export regulations we are almost con- 
fined to the domestic market in our 
respective districts. 

How Do We Move for Ourselves? 


This would be my suggestion. Bring 
the matter before our respective organi- 
zations at the first possible date and 
explore the whole industry to see how 
many would be willing to contribute in 
some small way to bring our product 
constantly before the consumer, both 
by advertising paid for by those in the 
industry, and call for volunteers to 
speak to consumer organizations, ser- 
vice clubs, womens’ institutes, and even 
our church organizations. We _ have 
nothing to fear from any one or any 
organized body. We have one of the 
finest products available to man and 
man should be educated to appreciate 
the value he is getting when he puts 
HONEY on the shopping list regularly. 

Insofar as beekeepers are concerned 
I would suggest we all agree to a per 
capita charge on our colonies of from 
10 cents to 25 cents per colony, and the 
money be pooled through our organi- 
zations to pay for regular advertising 
to keep before the public the fact that 
HONEY is the cheapest and most valu- 
able food in the stores today 

May I hear from other beekeepers 
regarding advertising sales, and of ma- 
jor importance, a fair return for our 
product? 
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Talk 


O 
Beekeepers 


M. J. DEYELL 


N LAST MONTH'’S TALK we men- 

tioned something about who should 
keep bees and where bees can be kept. 
In this talk, before we discuss how bees 
should be kept we should perhaps learn 
something about the honeybee family. 

A colony of bees is larger in numbers 
during some seasons of the year than 
others. During the cold winter months 
the colony clusters tightly on the combs 
in the hive and eats just enough honey 
to keep alive. Many of the bees that are 
born in late summer die before spring. 
Others live only a short time the follow- 
ing spring. 
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below. Drone cells are approximately '4” 





in diameter and worker cells 1/5”. 


There are approximately 12 or 15 
thousand worker bees, one queen and 
no drones in a normal colony in this 
latitude in early spring. As the season 
advances the population increases until, 
at the height of the season, there may 
be around 75 thousand worker bees, 
perhaps a few hundred drones and one 
queen. 

The queen is the mother of the entire 
family and normally there is one queen 
in the hive. A queen may lay her own 
weight in eggs in one day. She will lay 
in the first few months of spring, from 
300 to 1,000 eggs a day and in the 
months just before the main honey flow 
from 1,500 to 2,000 eggs a day. The 
queen lays fertile and unfertile eggs. 

She can be the mother of approxi- 
mately one-half million offspring dur- 
ing her lifetime, provided she lives 3 
or 4 years, as some queens do. The 
average life of the queen’ is around 
2 or 3 years. 

The fertile egg that produces a work- 
er bee can also produce a queen bee. 
The larva of the worker bee is fed a 
coarser food by the nurse bees and for 
that reason it is not developed into a 
perfect female like the queen, and not 
so quickly. In this way the bees can of 
their own will produce either a worker 
bee or a queen from the same egg. The 
larva that produces a queen is fed a 
rich food called royal jelly, produced by 
the pharyngeal glands in the heads of 
worker bees. A virgin queen is pro- 
duced from the egg in about 16 days. 
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A worker bee is produced in 21 days 
from the egg. 

The worker bee lives 6 or 7 weeks 
during the height of the season but 
workers born late in the fall will live 
through the winter. 

The bees that gather the surplus crop 
of honey do not eat it. The bees that 
consume it did not help to gather it 
because the generations change so 
quickly. But the colony lives on. 

The drone, which is a male bee, has 
no father but strange to say he always 
has a grandfather (a maternal grand- 
father). The queen lays an unfertile 
egg to produce the drone — a clear 
case of parthenogenesis or virgin birth. 

The drone is not permitted by the 
worker bees ever to live more than one 
season. He dies after mating with the 
queen or he is driven out of the hive 
or killed at the close of the honey 
gathering season. According to the 
ethics of the hive if the bee does not 
work neither shall it eat. During the 
honey harvest the drone is a happy 
loafer, never working, always fed by 
others, until fall comes and he is pushed 
out in the cold to perish. 

Some carry the idea that the queen is 
the boss of the colony. As a matter of 
fact her main duty is that of laying 
eggs. There are no bosses so far as is 
known. The colony works as a unit 
and is somewhat comparable to a hu- 
man in that it is an entity. 

A Word to Those Who Have Bees 

At this time of the year, in the north, 
there is nothing to be done for bees 
provided each colony has an abundance 
of stores and has adequate protection 
from the cold. It is inadvisable to mo- 
lest colonies in mid-winter unless it is 
absolutely necessary to supply food and 
this may be done by opening the hive 
lo remove one Or more empty combs 
of the brood chamber and replace these 
with full combs of honey. 

Snow-covered hivés are _ protected 
against the elements. It is well to ex- 
amine hive entrances following a sleet 
storm to see that they are clear. Some- 
times ice and dead bees clog hive en- 
trances, which may result in the loss of 
colonies. Usually enough air filters 
through to keep the bees alive. 

Some beekeepers use a middle or top 
entrance which bees can use on flight 
days. This upper entrance serves as a 
safety valve in that if the main or 
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bottom entrance becomes clogged, the 
bees can get air through the upper en- 
trance and can also use it to get out 
and in during a day warm enough for a 
bee flight. 

An upper entrance can be supplied 
by boring a % inch hole in the front 
of the middle of the brood chamber 
just above the hand hold. Some bee- 
keepers supply an upper entrance by 
cutting an inch slot in the front of the 
rim of the inner cover and turning this 
inner cover upside down and pushing 
the telescope hive cover forward so 
that the bees can get out and in through 
this top opening. 

In some of the southern states bees 
collect pollen and some nectar during 
February. Colonies that have wintered 
well and are very populous in bees may 
require more comb space and _ that 
means that a super with empty drawn 
combs may be needed for each strong 
colony. This should give strong colo- 
nies room for the storage of incoming 
nectar and pollen and additional comb 
space for brood rearing. 

Those planning to increase the num- 
ber of colonies, also beginners, should 
get in touch with bee supply dealers, 
obtain catalogs, and get orders placed 
early for needed bee equipment as well 
as_ bees. 

Beekeepers in the north can spend 
long winter evenings reading bee journ- 
als and bee books in order to become 
more conversant with approved meth- 
ods of handling bees. 








“) SEE CHARLIE HAD HIS ROYAL JELLY THIS MORNING * 
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‘m A Sucker 


FRANK C. BOYLE 
Essex, Conn. 


CCORDING TO my birth certificate 

I’m only 56 years old, but that pic- 
ture of me scrutinizing one of last sum- 
mer’s swarms makes me look much 
older. Confidentially it’s those bi-focals 
that make me wrinkle up the brow and 
not worry or fear of stings! 

Actually my beekeeping age is only 
a little over one year. I really am in 
the beginner’s class. But like all lost 
souls who have been badly bitten by 
bee fever, | must confess I’m a sucker 
for a swarm, be it ever so little and no 
matter where it may be found. 
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Frank Boyle watching a swarm enter the hive after having been dumped in front 





Ome 





For A Swarm 


Like the night of my son’s gradu- 
ation from high school. I got home 
from work and was dressing for the 
occasion when the phone rang: “We’ve 
got a swarm of bees down in our chim- 
ney and my wife is a nervous wreck. 
Can you come and get them out?” 

[ practically gave my dear wife 
grounds for divorce when I dashed out 
to the rescue in my only Sunday suit, 
with prepared hive, smoker, and ladder. 


(Continued on page 124) 
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H. B. PARKS 


R. H. B. PARKS, 79, nationally 
prominent in beekeeping affairs of 
former years, passed away at his home 
in San Antonio, Texas, November 19. 

He was a native of Carlinville, Illi- 
nois, where he received his early edu- 
cation. Later he graduated from Black- 
burn University. His work was in the 
fields of botany and entomology. Parks 
was a tireless and enthusiastic worker, 
a keen observer and a man of many 
talents. As a speaker and writer he was 
able to convey to others the result of 
his studies in a most interesting, clear, 
and impressive manner. He was a reg- 
ular contributor to farming, beekeeping, 
and technical journals, in addition to 
official publications of his department. 

Mr. Parks taught school in Alaska, 
North Carolina, and Missouri before 
becoming Entomologist of the Texas 
Agricultural Extension Service in 1917. 
In 1919 he was appointed Apiculturist 
of the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station and later Chief of the Division 
of Apiculture with field laboratory near 
San Antonio for 23 years. In 1945 he 
was appointed Curator of the A. & M. 
College Museum and Tracy Herbarium 
from which service he retired in 1949. 

He served as secretary of the Texas 
Beekeepers’ Association, American 
Honey Producers’ League, and Texas 
Academy of Science, was a member of 
several entomological and botanical so- 


Obituaries 



































cieties and was elected Fellow of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. He was also a mem- 
ber of Modern Woodmen. of America 
and a life-long member of the Presby- 
terian church. . 

Although Mr. Parks was in poor 
health for some years, his indomitable 
determination to continue his work en- 
abled him to carry on. After his retire- 
ment he continued making field trips 
to observe plants and wild life which he 
knew and understood so well. 

Funeral services were held at San 
Antonio on November 21. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, one son, two daugh- 
ters, one granddaughter and one sister. 


GEORGE LOTZ 


EORGE LOTZ of the August Lotz 
Company died December 2\Ist after 


an illness of several months. Mr. Lotz 
was born September 4, 1868, near 
Bovd, Wisconsin. In 1897, Mr. Lotz 


and his father, August Lotz, started the 
manufacture of beekeepers’ supplies, as 
a result of interest in bees. 

The Lotz Company probably is best 
known for their comb honey sections, 
but handle a complete line of beekeep- 
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ers’ supplies. Over the years the busi- 
ness was gradually expanded to include 
other products than those required by 


the beekeeper, such as_ yardsticks, 
rulers, measuring sticks for gasoline 
trucks, and wood novelties. Shipments 


were made to every state in the Union. 
Disaster struck the plant in 1944 
when a fire raged through the factory 


causing damage estimated around 
$75,000. George Lotz was then the 
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sole owner and manager following the 
death of his father in 1928, and he was 
doubtful whether or not he should re- 
build. Public spirited Boyd citizens 
promptly called a meeting, while the 
ashes of the mill were still smouldering, 
and subscribed sufficient funds, togeth- 
er with those that Mr. Lotz himself 
provided, to rebuild the ruined mill, on 
condition that Lotz continue to operate 
and manage it. 

His civic-mindedness is evidenced by 
the gift of a park to the village of Boyd, 
a beautiful tract of woodland, which 
includes a baseball field, on the south- 
west of the community. Appropriately, 
it has been named Lotz Park. 


MILDRED 


N DECEMBER 10, after a long ill- 

ness, death came as a merciful relief 
to Mildred Hobart, for more than 50 
years associated with Gleanings. The 
Hobart family contributed very much 
to Gleanings in Bee Culture, for Mil- 
dred’s father for years was foreman of 
our printing department. He was my 
boss when I learned to set type. 

Mildred was in charge of Gleanings 
advertising and her signature, M. Ho- 
bart, brought many a reply to “Dear 
Mr. Hobart”. In late years she served 
as a proof reader. The fact that there 
were errors bears testimony to 
her watchful and careful eye. he an- 
nual index, a feartul undertaking, had 
become her responsibility and it was a 
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Mr. Lotz was active in all civic af- 
fairs of Boyd and served on the Village 
Council for a number of years, was 
director of the State Bank of Boyd 
since 1920, and president of the bank 
since 1930. He was a long time mem- 
ber of the American Beekeeping Feder- 
ation, Bee Industries Association, Wis- 
consin State Beekeepers’ Association, 
and a charter member of the Boyd 
Lions’ Club. 

George Lotz was an avid hunter and 
fisherman and enjoyed all forms of 
wild life in addition to his long interest 
in the beekeeping industry. He was a 
man of great integrity and ability. De- 
spite his 90 years he was the active 
head of the August Lotz Company up 
until a few months of his death. 


HOBART 


matter of pride that she could assemble 
the thousands of references quickly and 
accurately. 

Mildred was on part time for a year 
or so but was unable to work after May 
1958, though she kept a keen interest 
in all that was going on. At the hospital 
one day, I told her that ordinarily when 
someone left, we were able to get a 
replacement but that in her case, so 
varied were her abilities, we had to 


divide the work among eight or ten. 
At the hospital last fall, knowing she 
could not get well, she told me that in 
her prayers she was asking that the end 
might come quickly. 
to be a 
friends. 


She did not want 
burden on her relatives and 


H. H. Root 





GARDENING NEAR THE 
BEEYARD 

Continued from page 85 
proper types will add interest to such 


planting, especially in winter 
Achieving the Goal 

(he gardener On a small acreage 
must have the will to work towards a 
goal that may be so distant that perhaps 
only he can see the end of the road, 
and so difficult that only he would be 
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willing to make the sacrifice to achieve 
his objectives, because the place belongs 
to him. If, in the end he can point with 
pride to a productive vegetable garden 
with a rich, friable soil; to a variety of 
small fruits that will supply a surplus 
for sale together with an abundance of 
quality apples, pears and other fruits, 
and above all, a restful view from the 
kitchen window, he has achieved the 
major aims for his small acreage. 
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APPLES THE HONEY WAY 


(Continued from page 103) 


ed butter, 1 cup grated apple, 2 tea- 
spoon cinnamon, and 2 tablespoons 
sugar. 

Sift first four ingredients together. 
Combine egg, honey, and butter. Add 
to first mixture, stirring until dry in- 
gredients are moist. Do not beat. Fold 
in grated apple. Fill greased muffin 
tins 24 full. Sprinkle with the addition- 
al sugar and cinnamon thoroughly mix- 
ed. Bake 15-20 minutes at 425° F. 


Honey Apple Spice Cake 


Two cups sifted flour, 1 teaspoon 
soda, | teaspoon salt, | teaspoon cinna- 
mon, 2 teaspoon nutmeg, % teaspoon 
cloves, 44 cup butter, ’2 cup brown 
sugar, 4 cup honey, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla, | cup grated raw apple, 2 table- 
spoons vinegar plus enough to make % 
cup water and 4% cup chopped nut- 
meats. 

Combine flour, soda, salt and spices. 
Blend butter, brown sugar, honey, eggs, 
and vanilla. Add flour mixture alter- 
nately with grated apple and water. 
Stir in nuts. Spread in greased loaf 
pan and bake in moderate oven, 350° 
F, for 1 hour. 





RESEARCH REVIEW 
ACARINE DISEASE 


(Continued from page 98) 


State Apiary Inspector for the State of 
Texas, reports that he has heard that 
the mite exists in Mexico. This report 
has not been confirmed though it is 
known that bees, especially queens are 
quite routinely shipped from Argentina 
to Mexico. There have been fairly sub- 
stantial rumors that queens have been 
boot-legged from Mexico into the 
United States. In fact the exchange of 
honeybees through South and Central 
America threatens that whole area. 
Costa Rica is the only country south of 
the United States border which has rec- 
ognized the danger to the extent that 
their laws now prohibit the importation 
of honeybees from other countries. 


The Acarine Committee 

At the national meetings of the Api- 
ary Inspectors of America and the 
American Beekeeping Federation in 
Ohio in 1958, a joint committee was ap- 
pointed to study the question. The main 
purpose of the committee has been to 
arouse interest concerning the mite and 
to learn more about the distribution of 
the mite. One of the most serious 
problems is to learn where the mite 
exists in Central and South America 
and to learn how we can best protect 
ourselves against this bee disease. 

This is a case where a little caution 
may protect the industry against a dis- 
ease as bad if not worse than American 
foulbrood. In view of the seriousness 
of Acarine disease we must be very 
wary of bringing bees to this country 
from abroad 





Bees Stop Thieves 


AST FALL, thieves attempted to 

break into a warehouse on the out- 
skirts of Salinas, California. The thieves 
succeeded in breaking a window with 
out awakening neighbors, but they were 
not quiet enough to keep trom arousing 
angry sentinel bees on whose hives they 
were Carelessly standing 

I wish I could have seen those would 
be toughs trying to fight off their small 
attackers. I'll bet they would not have 


left any faster even with the sheriff 
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ANTON J. NACHBAUR, JR. 
Salinas, Calif. 


after them. Anyway, the bees prevent- 
ed entrance into the building through 
that window 

Since my bees have proved to be 
such good watch dogs, I’m thinking that 
perhaps next winter I should rent them 
out to farmers to place under windows 
and in doorways to prevent pilfering of 
equipment and tools stored away for 
the winter in isolated barns, sheds and 
warehouses 

Well, it sounds like a good idea 


WW 
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tHE AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF 
rHE BEE RESEARCH ASSOC. 
An organization to promote the 
of information between 
and beekeepers and to en- 
courage greater Cooperation within the 
community has long been 


exX- 
change bee 


sSCIlenusts 


scienuric 


weded. In order to accomplish these 
objectives on this continent an Ameri- 
can Committee of the Bee Research 
Association has been formed. The 


present members of the American Com- 
mittee are: J. 1. Hambleton, Brooke- 
ville, Maryland; Tage S. K. Johansson, 
Queens College, Flushing 67, New 
York; P Nogueira-Neto, C. P. 832, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil; Walter C. Rothenbuhler, 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa; G. F. 
lownsend, Chairman, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph, Ontario, Canada; 
Nevin Weaver, Secretary, Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, College 
Station, Texas 

As a first step in the exchange of tn- 
formation, our organization and the Re- 
search Committee of the American Bee- 
keeping Eederation co-sponsored a 
scientific session at Tampa, Florida, on 
luesday, January the day betore 
the opening of the general of 
the Federation 

Othe 
sill under 


mecting 
the committee are 
discussion, and until they 
in Operation, we feel that we should re 
mind beekeepers and bee scientists alike 


functions of 


ue 


of the services already being performed 
by the parent Bee Research Association 
At its headquarters tn England, the As 


ociation publishes BEE WORLD, a 
unique monthly journal of bee science 
ind» practice \ special feature ts 
the abstracts, Or Summaries, ol ill 
ihe world literature On bee science 
last year there were more than 400 
ibstracts of articles from 49 coun 
iries. Since it is tmpossible for any 
one man to find such scattered lit 
erature this service is essential to 


scientists. Longer articles critically re- 
view the literature on selected topics 
Some of those published in the past 
have dealt with honey, nectar, royal 
jelly, bee venom, pollination, poisoning, 
and the behavior, genetics, and mating 
of bees. BEE WORLD also publishes 


original research papers and general 
articles on bees and beekeeping. The 
abstracts, and many’ of the articles and 


reviews, can be purchased separately 
Another function of the Association is 
the publication of books and pamphlets 
on bees, beekeeping, and allied subjects 
The Association’s bee library is one of 
the world’s largest. The books, journals, 
bulletins, reprints, and more than 300 
translations in the library are available 
for loan to members of the Association. 

Anyone who wishes to make sugges- 
tions concerning our committee, or who 
wants further information on the Amer- 
the bee Re- 


ican Committee, parent 
search Association, or its publications, 
s invited to communicate with the au- 


thor or with any other committee mem- 
Membership in the Bee Research 
ind subscriptions or pur- 
publications can be made 
directly o1 hrough members of the 
American Committee Nevin Weaver, 
lexas Agricultural, Experiment Station, 
Station, | 


De! 
Association, 


chases of tts 


College eXas 


COOK DU-PAGE 


Beekeepers’ Association 
February 21, 1959 
Midlothian, Illinois 

the Cook-DuPage Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting and 


February 21, 
IR45 


Saturday, 
Restaurant, 


banquet on 


1959 at Cavallini's 


West 147th Street, Midlothian, I[llinots 
lime Afternoon Meeting—2:00 P.M 

o 5:30 P.M Banquet—6:30 P.M 
Ihe scheduled speakers or tne after- 
won meeting are: Dr. V. G. Milum, 
University of Ilhnois, Charles Dadant, 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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Dadant and Sons, Carl E. Kiilion, Chiet 
Apiary Inspector for Illinois, Mrs. Har- 
riet M. Grace, Director, American 
Honey Institute and L. M. Leiper, Pres- 
ident, Illinois State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
won 

At the banquet, Mr. Alan Root, Gen- 
er2zl Manager of The A. I. Root Com- 


pany, will serve as toastmaster. Dr. 
Walter Rothenbuhler, lowa State Col- 
llege, (tentative) will be the featured 


speaker. Following will be the Corona- 
tion of Audrey Petras as the Cook- 
DuPage Honey Queen for 1959, instal- 
ition of officers and the awarding of 


jumMerous door prizes. 

Anyone interested in bees or bee- 
keeping is cordially invited to attend. 
For banquet reservations — contact: 


Mrs. Grace Sedlak, Rt. 2, Box 461, Oak 
awn, Illinois. Phone: Globe 8-2972. 


VERMONT 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Barre, Vermont 
February 10, 1959 

[he Vermont Beekeepers’ Associ- 
tion will hold its winter meeting at 
he County House Restaurant in Barre, 
ermont, On February 10, 1959. The 

rogram of events is as follows: 


15 A.M. Business Meeting 

2:30 P.M. Luncheon 

1:30 P.M. “Beekeeping for 4-H 
Clubs”, Prof. W. W. Clark, Ex- 
tension Agriculturist, Pa. 

2:30 P.M. “Legal Aspects of Honey 
Marketing”, Mr. Arden LaPlant. 
Vermont Division of Weights 
and Measures 

3:00 P.M. “How to Recognize Amer- 
ican Foulbrood”, Mr. Robert 
Mead, Vermont Apiary Inspec 

4:00 P.M. Adjourn 

Today’s farm worker produces food 

nd fiber for himself and 23 other per 

ms. Five years ago he produced for 


mself and 17 others From Missourt 


rarm News Service 


MICHIGAN 
Beekeepers’ Association 

HONEY QUEEN TO COMPETE 

IN NATIONAL CONTES! 
At their annual meeting December 

the Michigan Beekeepers’ 
hon voted to send their Michigan Hon 
ey Queen to compete in the First Na 
tonal Honey Queen Contest. Miss Kay 


Associa 
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Seidelman, lonia, is the Michigan Hon- 
ey Queen and will go to Tampa, Fla., 
January 27 to January 30 where the 
contest will be held in conjunction with 
the American Beekeeping Federation 
Convention at the Hillsboro Hotel. She 
will be accompanied by her parents Mr. 
and Mrs. George Seidelman as sponsors 
and chaperons. Mr. Walter Becker, 
Detroit, and Mr. Walter Edwards, Jr., 
Mesick, were appointed delegates to the 
Federation Meeting. Alternate delegates 
are Mr. George Seidelman, Ionia, and 
Mr. William Staack, Dearborn. 
Officers elected for 1959 are: Presi- 
dent, Walter Edwards, Jr., Mesick; Vice 
President, Arnold Hilbert, Traverse 
City; Secretary, Margaret Seidelman, 
lonia; Treasurer, Ottomar Roth, Reese. 
Elected to serve on the Executive Com- 
mittee were: Kenneth Farner, Flint, 
District No. 1; Donald Kloepfer, Grand 
Ledge, District No. 2; Thurbur Chrys- 


ler, Vassar, District No. 3; Frank 
Hurshka, Boyne Falls, District No. 4; 
A. B. C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, 
Member-at-large and Wallace Swank, 


Eaton Rapids, Represemtative to Michi- 
gan Agricultural Conference 

The Association adopted the follow- 
ing Resoiution of interest to Agricul- 
ture in generai: Due to the increase in 
price of bees, bee supplies and other 
operating costs, The Michigan Beekeep 
ers’ Association recommends that the 
price for pollination services be not less 
than $6.00 per colony of bees in 1959 

In an effort to be of more service to 
the beekeepers of the State we are in 
vestigating the possibility of offering 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield Hospitalization 
Insurance under the group plan to 
members of our Association. This will 
be possible if we can get 75 per cent 
of our members to participate in the 
plan. Any member having Blue Cross 
insurance at the present time either 
under a group plan, or as an individual 
will count toward the 75 per cent. The 
Executive Committee is interested in 
the reaction of those members who 
were unable to be present at the annual 
meeting and any correspondence re 
garding the membership in the Associ 
in the Group Hospitalization 
Insurance should be directed to the 
Secretary, Mrs. Margaret Seidelman 
Route 3, Ionia, Michigan 

Beekeepers’ Meetings during Farm 
ers’ Week at Michigan State University 


ation Ol 
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ff HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN 
Queens & Package Bees 


Thanking you for your business in the 
past and requesting that you send your 
requirements in early for 1959 shipment. 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
NEW BROCKTON, ALA. 

















CANADA'S 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 
Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 











Ms 
ORDER NOW 

FOR MARCH DELIVERY 
2-lb. pkg. w/q ...... $4.00 
3-lb. pkg. w/q ...... 5. 
Queen, mild Italian ... 1.25 
Queen, tested & marked 2.00 
Royal Jelly by contract, Cells ; 


NASSAU BEE CO. 
Rt. 1, Box 110, Hilliard, Fila. 


TTT od 





grtecececccosocsococosocosocosodigg, 





— 


The Australasian Beekeeper 


The senior beekeeping journal of the South- 
ern hemisphere provides a complete cover of 
all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s 
largest honey producing countries. Publish- 
ed monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd. Box 
20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Australia. 
Subscription by Bank Draft or International 
. ©. 18/-(Approx. $2.15) per year, post ‘ 
=. Sample copy free on request. 











PUL 


QUEENS 
ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 
Package Bees 
Packages 25-99 100 up 
2-lb. w/q = $3.90 $3.80 $3.75 
3-lb. w/q 4.90 4.80 4.75 

Nice large 


queens 1.25 1.20 1.05 
All queens are personally reared 
Health certificate with each order 
Send your order of | or 1000 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
Bunkie, La. 


TTI 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise 


PU 
CIITTITITITITTT Litt 


what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXKAHACHIE TEXAS 





will be Wednesday, February 4 and| 


Thursday, February 5. Wednesday is 
called Professional Beekeeping Day and 
is of particular interest to professional 
beekeepers. Thursday is Bee School 
Day and is of particular interest to non- 
professional beekeepers. However, any 
beekeeper can benefit from attendance 
on either day. All who are interested 
in bees are cordially invited. The meet- 
ings will be held in Room 103 Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Michigan was among the top 10 
states in honey production in 1958, 
rating eighth in the Nation. The num- 
ber of pounds of honey produced in 
Michigan is just about equal to the 
population of Michigan. If we ate one 
pound per capita in our state we would 
be just able to supply the demand. 
Honey is a natural, unrefined food that 
gives us quick energy. Have you had 
your honey today? 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY (MASS.) 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Waltham Field Station 

February 28, 1959 

The February meeting of the Middle- 
sex County Beekeepers’ Association 
(Mass.) will be held Saturday evening 
the 28th at the Waltham Field Station 
at 6:30. Each member will bring a 
casserole, baked beans, salav?, or des- 
sert. Coffee will be served by the asso- 
ciation. The special feature of this 
meeting will be a symposium on Amer- 
ican Foul Brood Treatment and Dis- 
posal by Mr. Baptist, Mr. Neunzer, Mr 
Stevens, and Mr. MacInnis. Other 
members present will be asked to par} 
ticipate. Mr. Furber, our president is 
recovering from a coronary attack and 
we hope will soon be with us.—M 
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Southwick, Secretary. 


MIDWESTERN 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Kansas City, Missouri 
February 8, 1959 
The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Associ 
ation will hold its regular monthl 
meeting at the 1.0.0.F. Hall, 812 West 
port Road, Kansas City, Missouri, 3 
2:30 P.M. Sunday, February 8, 1959 
Mr. G. L. Brocker is to speak on th 
subject “Maintenance of the Beekeepf, 
ers’ Equipment”. Movies and refresh 
ments.—Carroll L. Barrett, Secretar 
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VIRGINIA STATE 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Lynchburg, Va. 

February 25 

The Virginia State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its regular winter 
meeting, February 25, at Quality Dairy 
in Lynchburg. This will be an all day 
meeting and some good speakers are 
being lined up. There will be a report 
on the Tampa meetings. All beekeep- 
ers are urged to attend—Henry W. 
Weatherford, Sec.-Treas. 


CONNECTICUT 
Beekeepers’ Association 
New Haven, Connecticut 
February 28 

The Connecticut Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation winter meeting will be held 
February 28, beginning at 10 a.m. at 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Auditorium, Huntington 
Street, New Haven Connecticut. The 
speaker for the day will be Dr. Kenton 
L. Chambers, Assistant Professor of 
Botany at Yale University, Fellow of 
National Science Foundation. His sub- 
ject will be “Insects and the Evolution 
of Flowers”. Lunch is pot luck with 
coffee furnished. The program prom- 
ises to be very interesting and a wel- 
come is extended to all beekeepers and 
friends. Philemon J. Hewitt, Jr., 
Chairman of Publicity. 


Beekeepers’ Meetings During 1959 
Farmers’ Week at MSU 
PROFESSIONAL BEEKEEPING 
Room 103, Kellogg Center 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Wednesday, February 4 
10:00 ~ wd Plants and Honey Flows of Michigan 
(illustrated) — E. C. Martin 


Report of Michigan Beekeepers’ 
—Margaret Seidelman, lonia 


10:45 Association 


11:15 Business Management for Profitable Honey 
Production . E. Dunham, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


1:30 


Laboratory Diagnosis Helps in Disease Con 
trol D. A. Muentener, Mich. Dept. of Agri 


2:15 Colony Manipulation in Commercial Bee 
keeping — W. E. Dunham 
3:30 Beekeeping in the North Central States (illus 


trated) Dick Hubbard, Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan 
Stump the Panel 
them out) 


BEE SCHOOL DAY 
Room 103, Kellogg Center 


meday, February 5 
0:00 Movie Story of the Bees 
10:30 Suggestions to Beginners E 
Michigan State University 


4:15 (Ask questions or write 


C Martin, 


(Continued on page 124) 
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Gleanings 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
E-2, Medina 


Coming 


COUPON TODAY 
OR—GIVE TO 


A FRIEND 


> Ohio 


Yes! Enter my subscription to Glean- 
ings for the period checked below: 


O 1 yr. 


CD 3 yrs. 


$2.00 oO 2 yrs. 


$5.00 


$3.50 


50c per year extra for foreign 
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GREETINGS 
for 1959 
Let us hope for 
you a Prosperous 
New Year. 
With our planned increase 
in queen production we 
hope to serve you better 


Package Bees 


No change in price for 1959 


1-24 
| 25-99 
| 100 up 


$4.75 ea. 
4.50 ea. 
4.25 ea. 


2-lb. w. reg. qn. 3-lb. w. reg. qn. 


$5.75 ea. 
5.50 ea. 
5.25 ea. 


For Island Hybrid Queens 


add 30¢ each. 


Queens clipped free 


Marking 10¢ each 


Rossman Apiaries 


P.O. Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 
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Packages 
with 
QUEENS 





2-lb. pkg. $3.75 any number 
3-lb. pkg. 4.75 any number 


Queens 
Untested 1.10 any number 
Tested 1.50 any number 


Terms $1.00 per package 
with orders. Balance be- 
fore shipments. 


Merrill Bee Co. 


P. O. Box 115 
State Line, Miss. 
Phone 8335 




















Booking orders now. Over | 
30 years a shipper. Send 
for Free Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas 


WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 
LARGE LEATHER COLORED 
THREE-BANDED 
QUALITY SUPREME 
CERTIFICATE WITH EACH SHIPMENT 
1-9 Postpaid tone $1.25 
10-99 Postpaid 1.15 
100-up Postpaid .. 1.05 
DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 


115 W. Sterling Ave. Baytown, Texas 











The McVAY’S of ALABAMA 
Offer GOOD PACKAGES with 
GOOD QUEENS at the RIGHT PRICE 
40 Years of Profitable Beekeeping Behind Us 


PKGS. W/Q 1-24 25-99  100-up 
2-Ib. ..... $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3-lb. 5.70 5.45 5.20 


QUEENS ONLY — POSTPAID 
$1.45 $1.35 $1.25 


Order direct from this ad. 
We are DUN & BRADSTREET rated 


J. F. McVAY 














JACKSON ALABAMA 
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Shape of Honeycomb Cell 


Q. Do bees make their honeycomb with six] 
sided cells regularly, or are the cells circuloy 
when first made? 


A. The cells are six-sided when first 
made. Of course, when foundation js 
given to the bees the pattern is alread) 
made for the six-sided cells, but when 
the bees build comb without foundation 
the septum is laid out in advance for 
hexagonal cells, as may be seen by ex- 
amining the lower edge of newly-buili 
comb when comb-building is in prog. 
ress. 

Some have argued that the cells are 
circular when first built and become 
hexagonal on account of being crowded 
together, but careful study of the build- 
ing of the septum reveals that the cells 
are laid out in hexagonal form from 
the start. The coping on the surface of 
the comb at the outer end of the cell 
is slightly heavier at the angles, thus 
making the opening more nearly circu: 
lar in form. This is sometimes mention: 
ed as evidence that the cell was origin- 
ally circular instead of six-sided, but 
the coping is apparently for the purpose 
of strengthening the comb instead of in- 
dicating the original shape of the cell 
Even with the heavier coping at the 
angle the opening of the cell is still hex: 
agonal in its general appearance, es 
pecially worker cells, which are not 
strengthened with as heavy coping a 
drone cells. 


Clarifying Beeswax 

Q@. How can beeswax be clarified and made 
lighter in color without impairing its purity? 

A. Beeswax can be clarified and 
and made considerably lighter in color 
by first chopping it into small pieces 
not more than one and one-half or tw 
inches in diameter, then melting it in 4 
tank or wash boiler having a little wate] 
in the bottom. Only enough heat need 
be applied to bring the wax above th 
melting point, and when it is all melted 
the boiler should be set off from thi 
fire and wrapped with blankets or pack 
ed in some other way to retain th 
heat. When properly wrapped it wil 
remain liquid over night and the < 
morning the clean wax can be dippé 
off from the top, being careful not | 
disturb the sediment below. When mos 
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BEE cuttud 
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Auswered 


of the wax has been dipped off in this 
way, so that no more can be had with- 
out sediment, the remainder should be 
allowed to cool. The cake of wax left 
can then be clarified in the next batch. 
In dipping off the wax it is well to sink 
one side of the dipper into the wax in 
such a manner that the melted wax will 
run into he dipper from the surface, to 
prevent stirring up the sediment. 


Number of Cells in 
Standard-Size Combs 


Q. How many worker cells are there in the 
comb in a standard-size Langstroth frame? 


A. A comb that is well attached to 
the sides and bottom bar of the frame 
may contain as many as 7300 worker 
cells. The actual number of worker 
cells in a standard-size comb is usually 
less on account of slight defects, es- 
pecially if the combs have been dam- 
aged in such a manner that some drone 
comb is built. 


Heating Honey in Jars 

Q. Is it necessary to loosen the caps when 
honey in jars surrounded by water is heated to 
160 degrees? 


A. Honey can be heated without 
loosening the caps, but this may result 
in some of the jars showing leakage 
around the cap on account of the ex- 
pansion of the honey. By loosening 
the caps, then tightening them after 
the honey reaches the desired tempera- 
ture, the partial vacuum above the 
honey should result in a tighter seal 
than if the air is not permitted to es- 
cape freely while heating. 


Mints 

Q. Are the mints good honey plants? 

A. Mints are usually excellent honey 
plants but unfortunately, they are never 
in sufficient quantity to enable beekeep- 
ers to harvest a surplus. We have heard 
of only one mint that is of major im- 
portance, and even this plant is restrict- 
ed to about a dozen counties in eastern 
New York state. We refer to Thymus 
serpyllum, commonly called wild or 
creeping thyme. This mint which 
blooms in July, bearing red flowers, 
produces an amber honey with a sort of 
reddish cast. It has a very strong flavor 
and is usually marketed in the Catskill 
Mountains. 
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| NORMAN’S 
| Package Bees and Queens | 

Early Spring Delivery 
| Now is the time to book your orders for | 
early spring and summer delivery. Book | 
them with me and be sure of getting pure 
bright 3-band Italian bees and queens. | 
| Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


10% down books your order, balance 10 
days before shipment. 


ee a a 2 wo amar $1.00 
| 2-lb. pkg. w/q ......... 3.50 
| 3-lb. pkg. w/q ......... 4.50 
| 4lb. pkg. w/q ......... 5.50 


JOHN A. NORMAN 
GRADY, ALABAMA 


ek | Seat 


Minnesota Honey Wanted 
Highest Cash Prices 
in Carload lots 
Write 


Billy Bee Honey Products 
12 CARLAW AVE., TORONTO, CANADA 

















Twist 
No. 1 Grade 


Supers 
No. 2 Grade 
Supers 
85 Cts. 


201 Alpha St., San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Stollen's 
FRAME SPACERS 
The finest thing ever offered bee- 


keepers. See your dealer, or write. 
STOLLER HONEY FARMS 


___latty, Ohio 


a 


Supers . * 
$1.00 J . 














QUEENS 
QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 

All breeder queens selected from 
our Northern Apiaries for Hardi- 
ness and Honey production. All 
queens shipped by Air Mail. No 
queens shipped out of Continental 
USA and Canada. 

Queens $1.40 ea.:quantity discount 
2,000 4-frame nucs ready for April 
delivery. 


Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
P. O. BOX 364 FORT PIERCE, FLA. 
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Guy and Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Refer- 


ences required from new advertisers not known to us. 


Rate: 18c per counted word, each insertion. Each 


Mall 


initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘a’’ and the longest word possible 
for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one 
word. Copy should be in by the 10th of the month, preceding publication. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of honey. Any 
quentity. Write us for best prices obtainable. 
HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


IOWA honey, one can or truck loads. RUSSELL 
D. SMALLEY, BEAVER, IOWA. 


CLOVER extrocted honey in sixties. ABRAM 
BRUBAKER, RT. 2, LANCASTER, PA. 


TUPELO, wild flower in 60's. Honey condy. 
LANCASTER COUNTY DUTCH GOLD APIARIES, 
910 State Street, LANCASTER, PA. 


SPANISH NEEDLE honey, $10.80 for 60 pounds, 
freight collect. Also emoty bee equipment. ELMER 
ALBIN, 701 N. WEINBACH AVE., EVANSVILLE, 
INDIANA. 


WE ARE SOLD OUT for this season. Hope vou 
contact us again next year. Thanks. NORTH CEN- 
TRAL HONEY PRODUCERS LEAGUE, BARABOO, 
WISCONSIN. 


CLOVER HONEY in new sixties. Truck load or 
more. DUANE JOHNSTON, BAD AXE, MICH. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We cannot guar 
antee honey buyers’ financial responsibility, and 
advise all beekeepers to sell for cash only or on 
C.0.D. terms except where the buver has thor- 
oughly established his credit with the seller. 


WANTED—All grades of extracted honey. Send 
somole and price. DEER CREEK HONEY FARMS, 
LONDON, OHIO 


CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quantity and 
we will quote price. MUENCH-KREUZER CANDLE 
CO., INC., SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


WANTED—White extrocted or comb honev. Send 
sample. MILLERSPORT HONEY CO., MILLERSPORT, 
OHIO. 


BEESWAX WANTED—Highest prices paid in cash 
or trade for bee supplies. THE A. |. ROOT COM- 
PANY, MEDINA, OHIO; COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA; 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and quotations on 
rendered beeswax. We buy from one pound up 
and if you have over 25 pounds let us work it 
into foundation for you ot a 25 per cent saving. 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 


WANTED — Light amber clover, fall flowers, 
buckwheat and white clover. Send samole and 
lowest price. CLOVERDALE HONEY CO., FRE 
DONIA, N. Y. 


WANTED—Honey in 60 pound cans, also bees 
wax any quantity. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 
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WANTED—Buckwheat and light amber honey. 
EASTERN FOOD PRODUCTS, 421 BEDFORD AVE., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


WANTED a few loads of light amber clover 
honey. EASTERN FOOD PRODUCTS, 421 Bedford 
AVE., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED, chunk comb and extracted honey. 
Mail somple and price. STOLLER HONEY FARMS, 
LATTY, OHIO. 


CASH for CARLOADS or less extracted honey. 
Empty 60's, 15¢, have no room. HONEYMOON 
PRODUCTS CO., Box 85, RIVER ROUGE, MICH. 











We render cappings, old combs and buy your 
beeswax. Shipping tags sent on request.—M. R. 
CARY CORP., 219 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SYRA- 
CUSE 8, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED for bottling, bakers including 
buckwheat. All types, in tins or drums, trailer 
loads. Send samples representing each lot. ALSO 
ROYAL JELLY. Write CHAS. E. FARRIS CO., 99 
HUDSON ST., N. Y. City. Established since 1910. 








FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG—Quality Bee Supplies at 
factory prices. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. HUBBARD APIARIES, Manufacturers of 
Beekeevers’ Supplies and Comb _ Foundation, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog published 
(64 pages) free for the asking. Listing many 
items not found in other catalogs. No agents— 
buy direct and sove 20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., 
CLARKSON, KENTUCKY. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50. INTER- 
LOOKERS, $3.00 postpaid. SOUTHWICK APIARIES, 
WABAN, MASS. 


FREE CATALOG—Cypress bee hives and bee sup 
plies. Sove vo to 40% on hives that last, for less. 
MYERS CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO., BURGAW, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


HEALTH forces sale. Central Florida, furnished 
home. Plenty citrus, 15 bee yards, thousands extra 
combs, truck, extra equipment, $15,000. Half cash 
to responsible purchaser. Write TWW care this 
magazine. 


HONEY—In any size container, also Mail Order 
Dealer for Bee Supplies. Write for prices. L 
ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 


FOR SALE—Large bee outfit, combs and ex 
tracting equipment. MRS. FRED A. ROBINSON, 
503 5th Street, S.. NAMPA, IDAHO. 


FOR SALE—300 used full depth 10-frame supers 
with frames, factory made. JOHN BYERLY, 41 N 
Main, MECHANICSBURG, OHIO. 
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AS | HAVE RETIRED from the bee business and 
disposed of my bees and hives am offering FOR 
SALE two central extracting and storage plants, 
one at Bay City, Michigan and one at Filion, 
Michigan. Each of sufficient size to handle 2,000 
colonies. Am offering these each separate and 
either completely equipped with extractors, tanks, 
etc., or without this equipment. There are about 
40 locations surrounding each plant, with cement 
block hive stands in them. Write for particulars 
to OSCAR H. nee Rt. 4, BAY CITY, MICH. 





BEES AND ‘QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting advertise- 
ments but we cannot be held responsible in case 
disease occurs among bees sold or if dissatisfac- 
tion occurs. We suggest that prospective buyers 
ask for certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


~ CARNIOLAN ~ and “CAUCASIAN | Bees for “1959. 
Booking queens. Each, $1.00; 2-pound bees with 
queen, $4.00. 3-pound bees with queen, $5.00. 
LEWIS & TILLERY BEE CO., RT. 3, BOX 251, 
GREENVILLE, ALABAMA. 

PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS, two and three 
frame nuclei by truckload, queenless packages 
and frame brood and bees. G. C. WALKER, Box 
894, PHARR, TEXAS. 

BRIGHT ITALIANS—3-lIb. with queen, $4.90; 2-Ib. 
with queen, $4.25, F.O.B.; queens, $1.25, P.P. 
SHEPPARD'S APIARIES, ABERDEEN, N. C. 





























900 colony outfit complete with clover eet 
ing. White honey production. With terms. H. 
MUNDELL, 639 28th St., N., LEWISTON, IDAHO. 


FOR SALE—35 colonies, Simplicity, boiler, tanks. 
Retiring. Write for details. MOREHOUSE, MON- 
TEVIDEO, MINNESOTA. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARY Italian Bees, 4 Ibs. 
with queen, $5.15; 3 Ibs. with queen, $4.40. Live 
delivery and a health certificate with shipment. 
NORMA E. ROY & SON, HESSMER, LOUISIANA. 


ITALIAN QUEENS and NUCS ready for delivery 
March 15th. Will lend my queen raising film 
ready for showing April 15th. L. E. FROEHNER, 
3610 Bolin Street, HOUSTON 24, TEXAS. 


DADANT STARLINE HYBRID QUEENS, personal- 
ly reared, 35 years experience, $1.70 each, air- 
—- S. J. HEAD, CROSSETT, ARKANSAS. Book 
early 














FOR SALE—400 colonies. All or any part. RALPH 
MAGERS, AUGUSTA, KANSAS. 





FOR SALE: 200 colonies bees — 4 locations in 
Jefferson County; 500 each extra shallow and 
full-depth supers, much new unused equipment, 20- 
frame Simplicity extractor, tanks, pumps, etc. 
L. M. YANDOH, FULTON, N. Y. 


THREE BAND ITALIAN and CARNIOLAN BEES. 
3-lb. with queen, $5.00; 5-Ib., * 80; queens, $1.25. 
LUTHER PICKETT, EFLAND, N. 





HELP WANTE D 


WANTED—Beekeeper for package and queen 
ards. Give age, height and full information ,in 
irst letter. HOWARD WEAVER & SONS, NAVA 
SOTA, TEXAS. 

WANTED- Experienced or - inexperienced ¢ man for 
Louisiana and South Dakota. LIONEL HOPKINS, 
MARINGOUIN, LA. 


WANTED: Two young men to help through the 
package season, March 15 to May 10 or later. 
Chance for permanent position for one. Modern 
equipment, good working hours, good pay. Give 
full information, age, experience, etc., in first 


letter. H. C. SHORT, FITZPATRICK, ALABAMA. 
FEBRUARY, 1959 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 














“ GEORGE ” 
Told the Truth 


CONNEAUT 
60-lb. CANS are BETTER 
Ask your Jobber 
or 
THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
Conneaut, Ohio 
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ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


Oe eae cee 

I disnticce wc cicewh tem 4.25 
ee ere ee 5.20 
ET I ecko Khiccaswianemard 6.25 
ef A es eee 1.15 


Live delivery guaranteed and health cer- 
tificate with each shipment. 
10% books your order. 
GASPARD BEE CO. Hessmer, La. 





HONEY WANTED 


ALL GRADES 
60 Ib. Cans 


or 
55 gal. Drums 


Finger Lakes 


Marketing and Supply Co. 
Groton, New York 


4, 
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HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
































HELP WANTED: For commercial beekeeper, year 
around job for good experienced satisfactory help. 
VANDERFORD-HINKLE APIARIES, 701 So. Main, 
ELLENSBURG, WASH. 


POSITION WANTED sy 


DEPENDABLE young Dutch beekeeper, 17 years’ 
experience in beekeeping, exhibit arrangements, 
hive making, etc., wishes to change part-time 
hobby into full-time job, year around. Speak and 
write excellent English. Letters with full informa- 
tion to A. J SCHOUTEN, P. O. Box 38, GERMAN- 
TOWN, MARYLAND. 


VERY EXPERIENCED beekeeper wants part time 





work in Minnesota. WM. KRUSE, GODFREY, ILL. 
SEEDS a 
~ HONEY PLANTS — Ask for ILLUSTRATED 1959 
CATALOG. BEE GARDEN SPECIALS: Seed, one 
packet each five unusual honey plants $1.00; 
plants, 4 to 6 each, six unusual nectar perennials, 
labeled, $5.00; postpaid. PELLETT GARDENS, At- 
lantic, lowa. 








ROYAL JELLY 


ROYAL JELLY capsules (with added vitamins) 
25 mg. box of 30, $2.15, 50 mg. box of 30, $3.50. 
New Pack (without vitamins) $7.50 per 100. 
Beauty Cream, 2 oz., $2.00. PRAIRIE VIEW HON. 


EY CO., 12303 Twelfth Street, DETROIT 6, MICH. 


ROYAL JELLY in capsules. Box of 30 with 50 
mgs., $5.00. JOHN PIERSON, 1827 42nd Ave., 
SAN FRANCISCO 22, CALIF. 


ROYAL JELLY—$12.00 per ounce, postpaid. Write 
for prices in large lots. THE STOVER APIARIES, 
MAYHEW, MISS. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES REMOVED from house or tree or hive with- 
out touching either house or bees. Bees will then 
move honey into hive. Save propery’ honey, and 
bees with my method. Send $2.00 for details. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. GEORGE HAWKINS, RT. 
1, LAWSON, MO. 


1958 edition of our 112-page book ‘HOW TO 
KEEP BEES AND SELL HONEY” contains over 175 
clear, sharp pictures and drawings, explains in 
easy to read style all you need to know to make 
beekeeping pleasant and profitable. Includes 
hitherto secret information on how to build low 
cost hot box to liquefy ten 60-pound cans of gran- 
ulated honey over night, how to prepare wax for 
—s and fairs, and how to make creamed hon- 

75¢ <a WALTER T. KELLEY CO., 
CLARKSON, KY 


WILL SHIP BEES in your cages, 70¢ pound, after 
May 15th. Can supply new cages. A. V. DOW- 
LING, VALDOSTA, GA. 


MIM 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Sy 





1959 CATALOG 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 
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RU 
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MAGAZINES 





THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER (The official 
of the Scottish Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish 
in character, international in appeal. Annual sub- 
scription $2 post free. Somple copy from ROBERT 
N. H. SKILLING, F.S.C.T., 87 KING STREET, KIL- 
MARNOCK, AYSHIRE. 


organ 


Archiv fur Bienkunde, International “journal for 
Bee Culture and beekeeping economics. Founded 
in the fail of 1918. Oldest economic bee journal 
in the world. Praised again and again for its 
decades of independent leadership through many 
endorsements and advice as a valuable source 
also for the practice. Classic. Yearly DM 5.50. 
Any aspiring beekeeping friend will receive a 
sample copy. BIENE-VERGLAG, GIELBACK, LIN- 
DAU, GERMANY. 


BEE WORLD, the international journal of the 
Bee Research Association published monthly, con- 
tains the latest research reports on bees and bee- 
keeping. With Apicultural Abstracts it costs $5.50 
per annum, or $6.00 including membership of the 
Bee Research Association. Apicultural Abstracts 
only $4.50 per annum from the Hon. Subscription 
Secretary, Bee Research Association, 10 BARNETT 
WOOD LANE, ASHTEAD, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


Pac 
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GOAT MILK—Healthful food, profitable  busi- 
ness, learn how. Monthly magazine $2. yearly. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, COLUMBIA T3, MO. 

DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information on range sheep than 
any other magazine published. Subscription, $3.00. 
BOX 189, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS. 


"AFRICAN BEEKEEPING, successor to the S. A. 
Bee Journal, monthly, sub. 10/- per annum. THE 
EDITOR, P.O. Box 4, Bergvliet, C. P., South Africa. 


BEE JOURNAL of “INDIA, published ‘monthly in 
English. Subs. Rs. 12/-or Sh. 17/6d (starting) or 
$2.75 per year per International M.O. Sample 
copy 2s, or 25 cents. Can be had from: The Bhu- 
pen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, Dist. Nainital, 
U. P., India. 
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FLOWERS’ QUALITY ITALIANS 


OUR BEES STAND THE TEST FOR HONEY- 
GATHERERS: GENTLENESS: AND ARE VERY 
PROLIFIC: BRED FROM SELECT HIVES MAK- 
ING UP TO 300 pounds and over of honey. 
They come from FUMIDIL-FED grafting and 
queen yards, with a health certificate with 
each shipment. DON’T COMPARE OUR BEES 
WITH CHEAPER BEES BEING OFFERED. All 
packages with large yellow mated and lay- 
ing queens. 

2-lb. pkg. w/q, $3.75 3-lb. pkg. w/q, $4.75 
4-lb. pkg. w/q, 5.75 5-lb. pkg. w/q, 6.75 
QUEENS $1.10 1 or 1000 
TESTED QUEENS ...$2.00 all queens airmail 
WE HAVE DOUBLED OUR HIVES AND NU- 
CLEI’S IN NUMBER SO are prepared to fill 
all orders promptly. COME AFTER YOUR BEES 
or have them shipped express or P. P. 
PROMPT LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. Send 
$1.00 deposit per pkg. now and balance two 
weeks prior shipping date. 

ORDER NOW FOR CHOICE SHIPPING DATES. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


| FLOWERS BEE CO. JESUP, GEORGIA U.S.A. 
Phone JUNO 4-2830 or JUNO 4-2837 
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———|: Packages “GULF BREEZE” Italian Queens 
Bae ; We are booking orders for shipment up to April 15th. 
_ ROBERT : PRICES: 
ET, KIL- = Quantity Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 4-lb. w/q 
: 1- 9 $1.40 $4.35 $5.45 $6.60 
ee a A 10-49 1.30 4.10 5.20 6.30 

Founded : 50-up 1.20 3.85 4.95 6.00 
2 journal = 
1 for its s 
h man z . 
an mary |: Bessonet Bee Co. Donaldsonville, La. 
DM 5.50. : 
eceive a 4 
mK, LIN. iacecieeiiieiabieeiaisidians thai ital 
| of the (( eres ) 
ily, eon \4 ylOrs _— CALM with TAYLOR’S HIVE-BOMB | 
anes e Push-Button Bee Smoker | 
Pood the Pg $l 29 plus freight at ° Ne oy 
scription “BOMB ° your dealers ey Fe & 
BARNETT ‘ 
Ast. trademark, Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Ill. | 
ae i . 
ie usi- 

. yearly. 

MO. ‘Ses i 
formation 
at The California Cumsuiione | 
‘e sneep- | 
eep a Gentle and industrious Caucasian queens. Hastings strain used for breeders. | 
on, $3.00. Bred for greater honey production. Gentleness, highly prolific. No exces- | 

sive propolis. Swarm control and color. Some package bees. 10% books | 
he * o = — balance two weeks prior to shipment. Air Mail. Start about | 
wm. F pri tn. 
— |; eer $1.50 25t099...... $1.35 100&up...... $1.20 | 
enthly in Quality and Service Doesn’t Cost — It PAYS | 

Sam le e e | 
nse || DON J. STRACHAN Yuba City, Calif. | 
Nainital, 
sii Rt. 2, Box 83 Phone Sherwood 23881 

\ a eaiiarsecaiiiicaiaa = a e — 
— > A 
ONEY- 

VERY ; 
nan Pure Queen Bee ROYAL JELLY, $16 per ounce, $200 per 
> one pound, with directions on how to mix and take it with hon- 

, = ey. We deliver by return AIR MAIL. 
que JACKSON APIARIES_ P.O. Box 58 Funston, Georgia 

4.75 
a a 
, 6.75 
airmail 
0 fil q 9 Pe k 5 ee eee I 
n'Bees 59 : Package Bees & Queens : 1959 | 
a win Bright 3-Banded Italian th bt kn 
ia —— — YOU CAN COUNT ON US ——— | 

For fine quality bees and prompt service second to none. | 
7 NORMAN BROS. APIARIES Ramer, Ala. | 
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DADANT’S STARLINE Carniolan 
OUR REGULAR STOCK 
Good honey getters and very gentle. and 


A pleasure to own. 

1-25 25-100 100 up 
2-lb. w/q $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3-lb. w/q 5.70 5.45 5.20 
ad larger ckages add $1.10 per — 

* shipped by P * on I 50 per -: a 
‘Gaeed qns. $1.35 135, 
Tested qns. 2% PY each 
The prices above ore for our regular stock. 
For Dadant’s Starline add 30¢ per package 
or queen. 


ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY 


GEO. E. CURTIS & SONS 
la Belle, Fila. Box 525 


Caucasian Queens 


Be assured of good honey crop by using 
linebred Carniolan or Caucasian queens, | 
quick buildup and gentlest of all bees. | 
Booking for early March. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Air Mail 1-49 50-100 +1100 _up 
Queens $1.45 $1.35 $1. 25 
$2.25 ea. U. S. Dollars 





to Foreign Countries. 
No package bees for present. 


W. D. REAMS 


| 
Box 458 la Belle, Fia. 
L J 























BETTER-BRED QUEENS Three-Banded Italians 


Times move on. Let us book your or- 
der early to insure you the best service. 
Queens 2-lb. w/q 


3-lb. w/q 


i reer $1.40 $4.25 $5.35 
BB tm BOO... ..ccceee 1.15 3.75 4.75 
CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Ala. 









































JENSEN’ PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 
Packages with Sadent “Starline” Packages with Jensen's | 
Hybrid Queens: “Magnolia State” 

Italian Queens: 
1-24 25-99  100-up 1-24 25-99  100-up 
2-Ib. $4.80 $4.55 $4.30 $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 | 
3-Ib. 5.90 5.65 5.40 5.60 5.35 5.10 | 
4-Ib. 7.00 3°: 75 6.50 6.70 6.45 6.20 
arline —QUEENS— Magnolia 
$1.75 Py 65. $155 $1.45 $1. $1.25 

Clipped and Marked 10¢ Each. Air Mail Postage Paid 
MACON, MISS. 
ann ‘. . iain a -_ J) 

PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 
‘‘ITALIANS“’ 
Booking Orders Write for Prices 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 
The Wilbanks Apiaries -— Claxton, Somaie J 











Book Those Good Weaver Italian Queens and Packages Now 


Prices extra queens 2-lb. pkg. w/q 3-lb. pkg. w/q 
1 to 11 $ 4.50 $ 5.50 
12 to 49 1.30 4.25 5.25 
50 to 199 1.25 4.00 5.00 
200 and up 1.25 3.75 4.75 





If you wish queens clipped or painted add 5c each. 
Quality and Service. Book Now. 


WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 
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The New Zealand Beekeeper 
The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Association 
of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- 
ing—Better Marketing. Subscrip- 
tion, 8 shillings per year, payable 

to 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand 
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Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write for Price List. 


WAX WORKERS, INC. 
1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. Y. 
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BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


The Only FORTNIGHTLY Bee 
Journal in the World 


Subscription price £1.1.0 per an- 
num, post free, six months 11/6d. 
post free and three months 6/3d. 
post free. 

Keep up to Date in Beekeeping by taking 
out a subscription now through our agents: 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 




















J. E. WING & SONS 
47 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 

and Queens 
Our Specialty 
Knights Landing, Calif. 















Italian Queens 


EUGENE WALKER 
Rt. 2, Box 982 
Live Oak, California 








PACKAGE BEES 
| AND QUEENS 


W. E. Plant 


Rt. 2 Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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“The Australian Bee Journal” 


Published by the Victorian Apiarists’ Asso- 
ciation at the beginning of each month. 
Subscription 10/-per annum plus 2/6 
postage to overseas countries. 


Box 167, Rainbow, 
Victoria, Australia 














.---—- 


No Matter What Your Interest 


Whether you are a Commercial Beekeeper; 
a Sideline Beekeeper; or a Beginner Bee- 
keeper,—you'll find what you want in ABJ. 
PLUS Science and Industry; Honey Plants; 
Meetings; Crops and Markets—AND your 
questions answered FREE. 


Send for a sample copy. 


American Bee Journal 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 














LITTLE’S 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


Until June 15 
ROYAL JELLY 
Bulk & Capsules Write for Prices 
LITTLE’S APIARIES 
Shelbyville, Tennessee 
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THREE BAND and PURE ITALIAN HYBRID 
Package Bees and Queens 


We ship pure worker bees by mail, express, or truck—with queens 
introduced or not whichever you like. 


We guarantee live arrival. 
1959 PRICES 
Each with a Young Laying Queen 


Lots of 2glbs. 3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 
1 to 11, Each ..... $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
12 to 29, Each ..... 4.05 5.10 6.15 7.20 
30 or More, Each ..... 3.85 4.85 5.85 6.80 
JACKSON APIARIES P.O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 
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HOLLOPETER’S 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
Hardy Northern-bred Stock 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS Rockton, Pa. 
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TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


WANTED TO BUY—Bee outfit in Montana. Write 
WADE TAYLOR, 816 N. Electric, ALHAMBRA, 
CALIF. 

FOR SALE—New supers 954 depth with metal 
frame rest, $1.20, 100 or more, $1.10. KEHM 
BROS. APIARIES, Airport Bldg. T-112. Mailing 
address 222 East 7th St., GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


ROYAL JELLY—Bulk by the ounce or pound. 
Write for prices. R. 


Mix your own in honey. B. 
HERIER, 246 Tecumseh Rd., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


WANTED~ young or middle a age man to work 
in bees. FRANK R. PARMELEE, Lake Road, LE ROY, 
NEW YORK. 


ALIVE 
TODAY ! 











Arch Lightbody is one of 800,- 
000 Americans cured of cancer 
because they went to their doc- 
tors in time. They learned that 
many cancers are curable if 


detected early and treated 
promptly. That's why an annvu- 
al health checkup is your best 
cancer insurance. 

American Cancer Society 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 

(Continued from page 115) 

11:00 Spring and Early Summer Management of 
the Home Apiary — W. E. Dunham, Room 
101, Kellogg Center. 

1:30 Beekeeping Demonstration by F.F.A. Boys 
— Warren Parsons, Vo-Ag. Teacher, Jackson, 
Michigan (in charge) 

2:15 Packing Honey for Retail by the Side-line 
Beekeeper — Wallace Swank, Eaton Rapids. 

2:45 How to Tell Common Bee Diseases — Don 
Barrett, Apiary Inspection Service, Depart- 
men of Agriculture. 

3:45 How We Use Honey in the Home — Mar- 
garet Seidelman, lonia 

4:15 Wintering Bees — E. C. Martin. 





r’M A SUCKER FOR A SWARM! 
(Continued from page 108) 

Pantingly I made the necessary manipu- 
lations to hold the critters from ab- 
sconding until after I had joyously 
watched my son, capped and gowned, 
receive his diploma and safely got the 
family home again; then I returned to 
the scene of operations and by flash- 
light observed that the chimney swarm 
preferred the home I had provided for 
them and were gradually tucking them- 
selves into it with a contented hum of 
acceptance. 

In a small community given to idle 
talk, word soon got around that a tall 
skinny guy who worked in the local 
print shop was nuts about bees. And 
so the calls began to come in every 
week or so. 

One wealthy woman was about to 
lose her very wonderful cook. A col- 
ony of bees in the walls of the cook’s 
bedroom kept her awake and frightened 
all night. The bees were only buzzing 
to reduce by evaporation the nectar 
they had gathered in the daytime into 
honey at night. But they had to go; 
and because I was successful in getting 
them out I was paid $10 and the cook 
stayed on. 

A colony got into a porch where a 
young couple’s tiny tots played. They 
too had to go. I persuaded them to join 
my trapped colony while the family 
took a two week vacation at the beach. 

Another colony settled on a picket 
fence. So I had to scoop and scoop and 
scoop again with my hands to finally 
get them to change quarters. Later I 
trapped out the parent colony from the 
nearby barn and now that lady can 
hang out her wash and not have to do 
it over again because of bee spots. 

The easiest one was a grand swarm 
in a low evergreen shrub. A vigorous 
shake and a few hours later they were 
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ip my back yard working like beavers 
for me. 
Ao Undertaker Called Me One Day 


A swarm had gone into a tree close 
y his establishment. Somehow he fig- 
red that anything as lively as a colony 
f busy bees who care nothing for 
eath, did not rightly belong in the 
me neighborhood with his profession. 
agreed and became richer by one 
hore colony. 

Our local hardware dealer had been 
ying unsuccessfully to kill a colony 
- had made its home in his ware- 
puse back of his store for years. He 
hve the job to me. Because it was 
se to where I am employed I had 
he noon-time pleasure of watching his 


bees leave his barn and enter my trap- 
colony. I dusted his bees as they tried 
to get back, and later found many of 
his dusted bees busy at work in my 
outside trap-colony in the ensuing 
weeks of getting them dislodged. 

As I say, “I’m a sucker for a swarm”! 
I love to watch them enter their new 
home and set up housekeeping. The 
old experts say that’s because I’m only 
a beginner—a beekeeper one year old 
and that I'll grow up some day and re- 
fuse to go after these stray swarms. 

If that’s so, I hope I never grow up. 
I’m having too much fun. And if you 
are an old chap of 50 or 60 like me, 
you too, can have some real fun if you 
are so fortunate as to catch the “bee 
fever”. 











F. W. Jones & Son, Ltd., Bedford, Que., Can. 


CANADA’S LARGEST BEEKEEPER SUPPLY 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
— Write for Catalog — 

U. S. Shipments — Swanton, Vt. 














Many of our readers wish 
they knew how to buy from 
you. The most inexpensive 
way to let them know is to 
advertise in Gleanings. For 
over 85 years Gleanings has 
been taking the work out of 
selling. 

Be sure your “selling story” 
is in the next issue. Send for 
an advertiser’s rate card to- 
day. 

Gleanings in Bee Culture 

Medina, Ohio 


Nothing Sells Like 
an Ad in GLEANINGS 
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ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES QUEENS 


1-24 25-49 50 & up 
$4.10 $3.85 $3.75 
5.10 4.85 4.75 

3-Ib. w/2-q 


6.10 6.00 
F.O.B. Sacramento, Calif. or your truck. 


We specialize in truck shipments, write for details 


John S. Shackelford Rio Oso, Calif. 


20 years a shipper of choice bees 











THREE-BANDED ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Shipped anywhere in United States and Canada 
1959 PRICES FOB PTON. SOUTH CAROLINA 


Qns. ea. 2-lb. 2 Qn. 3-lb. & Qn. 4-lb. & Qn. 5-lb. & Qn. 
1-24 Packages $1.40 $4.25 $5.25 $6.25 $7.25 
25-99 “i 1.30 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 
100 up - 1.20 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 
(For Queenless Packages deduct $1.10) 
Queens clipped and painted if desired. Health Certificate with each shipment. 
Guaranteed safe arrival. Shipper rated in Dun & Bradstreet. 
TERMS: One third with order, balance 15 days before shipment 
H. C. BRUNSON P.O. Box 188 


HAMPTON, S. C. 
Phones: 2151 6111 











Produce More Honey with Dadant Starline Hybrid Queens 
ond Garon’s Better Quality taltena. 
There will be no raise in Express Rates on Package Bees this year 
QUEENS 
Starlines 

$1.70 = 

1.60 - 

1.50 


For packages with Dadant Starline Hybrid “Queens ; 


add 30¢ extra r package. 
Queens clipped or palened at Se each. 


GARON BEE CoO. 





Donaldsonville, La. 











PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


PACKAGES WITH PACKAGES WITH DADANT 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS “MIDNITE” HYBRID QUEENS 
1 to 24 25 to 99 +4100 and Up 





1 to 24 25 to 99 100 and Up 
2-lbs. $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 2-Ibs. $4.80 $4.55 $4.30 
3-Ibs. 5.60 5.35 5.10 3-lbs. 5.90 5.65 5.40 
EXTRA CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


EXTRA MIDNITE QUEENS 
$1.45 $1.35 $1.25 $1.75 $1.65 $1.55 
Queens Clipped and Marked, 10 Cents Each Additional 


Howard Weaver & Sons Navasota, Texas 


RN OR 
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